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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—— +o 


MINISTERS have not been able to resist the 
temptation to close their career in the present Par- 
liament with a “dirty trick.” Deliberately, and in 
defiance of the private understanding between them- 
selves and the leaders of the Opposition, they have 
put off the Dissolution to a day which makes it 
impossible for any boroughs to be polled on a 
Saturday. Parliament was to have been, and ought 
to have been, dissolved yesterday; but in that case 
next Saturday would have been the polling-day in 
London, and since the recent County Council elec- 
tions carried dismay into the hearts of the 
London Tories, there has been a wholesome dread 
on their part of Saturday as a polling-day in the 
metropolitan area. So on pretexts of the most 
unblushing kind the Dissolution is put off till Tues- 
day next, and the polling will in consequence not 
take place until the following week. We do not 
believe that this wretched dodge, of which even 
Mr. BALFouR must be in his heart ashamed, will 
do more to help the Government than did the 
forgeries and perjuries of Picott, the “ shadowing” 
used against priests and gentlemen throughout 
Ireland by the authorities of Dublin Castle, or the 
attempt of Mr. BALFouR to dress Mr. O'BRIEN as a 
criminal. It is, however, thoroughly in harmony 
with the whole course of maladroit trickery pursued 
by Ministers since they first came into office; and 
it is just as well that they should have emphasised 
their real character at the moment when justice is 
about to be done upon them by the country. 





THE Daily News of Monday last contained a 
valuable statement showing the list of candidates in 
all the constituencies of the United Kingdom and the 
party majorities at the two previous elections. The 
list is distinctly encouraging to Liberals, as showing 
that they are provided with candidates in almost 
every constituency which is not hopelessly given over 
to Toryism and Coercion. It might possibly have 
been still more satisfactory if it had shown that 
every constituency now represented by a Tory was 
to be contested, but even as it is we have sufficient 
proof of the fact that the party managers through- 
out the country have been preparing diligently for 
the contest, and that if it should fail to result in the 
return of a Liberal majority it will not be because of 
any lack of energy on the part either of the local 
Liberal Associations or of the agents at headquarters 
in London. 





AMONG the speeches of the week we do not know 
that any is really more important than one delivered 
at Scarborough last Monday by Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
It was the appeal of a great Irish representative to 
the electors of the United Kingdom on the eve of 
the election, and it would be a good thing if it could 
be placed in the hands of every voter. Mr. O'BRIEN, 
a typical representative of the Catholic Home Ruler, 
boldly grappled with the religious question which 
LoRD SALISBURY has not been ashamed to raise for 
the purpose of catching votes, and dealt with it in a 
fashion which ought to satisfy the most scrupulous 
of Protestants. Dealing with the suggestion of a 
possible persecution of Protestants by a Home Rule 
Parliament, he said:—“ He would say readily that the 
Ulster Protestant would rebel and should rebel if 





his religion were persecuted or his property invaded. 
Ulster, then, would fight, and Ulster would be right; 
but no Irish Catholic outside the walls of a lunatic 
asylum dreamed of attempting either the one or the 
other. If there was one thought and conviction 
that was burned into the minds of the Catholics of 
Ireland by long and bitter experience, it was an 
abhorrence of religious ascendency in any shape or 
form; and it was his solemn conviction—and he 
knew the Catholics of Ireland—that even if the 
Protestants of Ireland stood alone, without the 
power of England at their backs—which they would 
have just as much as at this moment—they might 
trust the Catholics of Ireland to defend the liberties 
and property of their Protestant fellow-country- 
men.” 





WE commend these words to the special notice of 
Mr. Lecky, who, we regret to say, has penned a 
letter to the Times this week as full of violent mis- 
representation and bitter partisan prejudice as any- 
thing that could have emanated from COLONEL 
SAUNDERSON himself. In his speech at Clapham, 
Mr. GLADSTONE quoted certain words of Mr. LEcKy’s 
regarding the religious difficulty in Ireland which 
gave that gentleman’s views, as a historian, on the 
problem nowraised by theCoercionists. Mr. LECKY re- 
plied by declaring that the words were quoted from a 
book published thirty-one yearsago,and that they bad 
been suppressed in a subsequent edition ; and he then 
gave an exposition of his present views which read 
amazingly like one of the rabid anti-Irish leaders in 
the Times. Unfortunately, there is a vast difference 
between Mr. Lecky the historian and Mr. Lecky the 
party politician ; and when the latter talks of the 
“ unspeakable infamy ” of placing the government of 
Ireland in the hands of the chosen representatives of 
the Irish people, he affords melancholy proof of the 
fact that even the clearest intellect and the soundest 
judgment may be warped when the question to be 
dealt with is one into which personal prejudices and 
personal interests enter. We must wait for a LECKY 
of the future to do justice to the recent history of 
Ireland. 





THE speeches of the week are overwhelming, both 
in number and material, and the barest enumeration 
of a few must suffice. Mr. JoHN MORLEY at 
Accrington emphasised the Tory past—that side of it 
on which Unionists do not love to dwell—and dis- 
posed of the Ulster Convention with an effectiveness 
second only to Mr. GLADSTONE’S comprehensive 
demolition at Clapham. Lorp RosEBERY at Edin- 
burgh the same night narrowed down the real issues 
at the General Election to Home Rule and the Liberal 
policy in its broad outlines, whereupon the Times, 
Mr. RITCHIE, and the leaders of the Liberal Unionists 
promulgated the astounding statement that the 
Liberals have no programme or have lost it. But as Sir 
WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed out the next evening at 
an enormous and enthusiastic demonstration at Man- 
chester, Home Rule entails all the other items of the 
Liberal programme, urban and rural, political and 
social alike. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Birmingham and 
the DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE at Bath on Wednesday 
made much of Ulster, and referred the electors to the 
past of the Unionists. We sincerely hope that a 
great many Liberal electors will verify that refer- 
ence. The DUKE OF ARGYLL held forth on the 
same day at St. James’s Hall, in sympathy with 
Ulster. However, even at the Convention the 
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truth was hinted at by one speaker which is 
set forth in our columns to-day—that the Ulster 
tenant-farmer cares much more about the com- 
pulsory application of the Land Purchase Act than 
about the maintenance of the Union. On Thursday 
the Dublin Unionists and the Ulster Home Rulers 
alike demonstrated : Mr. GosCHEN urged the respect 
in which Lorp SA.Lisspury is held by Englishmen 
abroad; Lorp RosEBerRY attacked Mr. RITCHIE in 
his own constituency for his fear of the London 
County Council; Mr. BALFour, at Northwich, with 
characteristic audacity, reasoned by analogy from 
Ireland underrevolution to Ireland afterwards. Minor 
speeches and addresses of all degrees of importance 
are legion. Calm reigns only in the House of Lords. 
That august body devotes itself to its work for as 
much as three hours daily, except of course on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and has spent about an 
eighth of its valuable time this week in discussing 
the affairs of the EARL OF MAR. 





Nopopy can pretend that a patient hearing has 
not been given to the case for Ulster. Both at 
Belfast and St. James’s Hall the British public have 
listened attentively whilst all the self-appointed 
spokesmen of the Orange population of the North 
have protested their loyalty and claimed protection 
against the persecuting majority in their own 
country. That not one of them has been able to 
show that the majority means to persecute them, 
or will ever have the power of doing so, is a mere 
matter of detail beneath the notice of orators like 
Dr. KANE. But as the special “loyalty” of the 
Orangeman has been dwelt upon at great length in 
the Belfast and Piccadilly orations, we venture to 
reprint a couple of resolutions passed by Orange 
meetings which may cast some light upon the precise 
quality of this same loyalty. 


Meetinc or THe Granp Oranoe Lopes, February, 1871. 


Resolved—‘“ That all statements and provisions in the Objects, 
Rules, and Formularies of the Orange Institution which impose any 
obligation upon its members to maintain the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland be expunged therefrom.”— Dublin 
Evening Mail, February 2nd, 1871. 


Orance Meetine at Newstiss, June 30th, 1870. 


Resolved—“ That we, the Orangemen of the district of Dartrey, 
county Monaghan, denounce the despotic Processions Act of Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue as intolerable, inconsistent with the rights of 
freemen, and one to which we never shall submit; and that this, 


added to other innumerable acts of injustice and wrong towards 
Ireland, force upon us the conviction that England can no longer 
be permitted to legislate for this country, and we hereby declare our 
resolve that Irishmen shall not be slaves in their own land, and we 
call on all classes of our countrymen to assist us by every legal means 
to assert our freedom.”’"— Nation, July 9th, 1870. 


At half-past two on Thursday morning the 
Chicago Democratic Convention nominated Mr. 
CLEVELAND on the first ballot by the enormous 
majority (omitting fractions) of 617 votes against 
204—that is, 115 for Hii, 103 for Borges, and 73 
which, in the language of American politics, may 
be described as “scattering.” The platform, true to 
the historical principles of the Democratic party, 
reasserts the familiar principle of State Rights, 
condemns the Federal control of State elections 
embodied in the Force Bill, denounces the protect- 
ive taxation and profligate expenditure of the 
Republican Government, and demands a tariff for 
revenue only—an amendment to the original 
programme which was carried after a- sharp 
struggle by the satisfactory majority of 564 to 
348. The “silver plank,” which demands stability 
in the currency and hints at bimetallism, is hardly 
likely, now that Mr. CLEVELAND is nominated, to 
leave much scope for the silver inflationists. The 
silver market has interpreted it accordingly. The 
result of both Conventions does great credit to the 
good sense of American politicians. The profes- 
sional candidates on both sides have been decisively 








eliminated, and the contest—for the first time 
for some twenty years—is a definite, intelligible 
struggle not only between well-known candidates, 
but between principles and programmes, Centralisa- 
tion and State rights, Protection and Free Trade. 
Not unnaturally, Mr. McKINLEY has hastened to 
claim the moral support of LorD SALISBURY. 





Mr. CLEVELAND'S election will be a good thing 
for our Indian Empire in the long run. The burden 
of Mr. Curzon’s statement on Monday was the 
“caprice of exchange.” Still, with the exception 
of opium, the main heads of the revenue are 
either increasing or likely to increase ; and provided 
blunders like those in connection with Manipur 
can be avoided and the frontier tribes will permit 
themselves to be let alone, it is hoped that there 
will be a slight surplus both for the year just 
closed, on final balance, and for the current year also. 
The dangers of famine are now all but averted. So at 
least the officials and the telegrams tell us. 





THE Money Market is more lifeless than ever. 
It is difficult to lend on almost any terms, and bills 
are scarce,even at j] per cent. At the same time 
gold is coming to Europe from the United States, 
Australia, South Africa, and the far East. Specula- 
tion is paralysed,and legitimate business is very quiet. 
New loans and companies are still coming out, but 
not in as large numbers as was expected a little while 
ago, the elections having affected that as well as 
every other kind of enterprise. Early in the week 
rumours were circulated that one of the Eastern banks 
was in difficulties, but the rumours appear to have 
been originated for Stock Exchange purposes. As far 
as can be ascertained, the bank is thoroughly sound. 
Since then a small private bank of very little 
importance has failed, the liabilities being about 
£650,000. The failure had no influence in the 
Money Market; indeed, the institution was not 
what is properly meant by a bank at all. The price 
of silver has fallen to 40jd. per oz. Apparently the 
great operators in New York are discouraged by the 
silver “planks” in both the Republican and the 
Democratic platforms, and for the time being the 
New York market governs the price. Trade in the 
far East, too, is everywhere very bad. But in spite 
of all this the City is satisfied that the Eastern banks 
generally are sound. 





THE rumours respecting banks referred to above 
had more effect upon the Stock Markets than on the 
Money Market; it would seem, indeed, that they 
were set going rather for Stock Exchange purposes. 
The market is utterly stagnant, owing to the immin- 
ence of the elections chiefly, though, of course, it 
has not yet recovered from the effects of the crisis. 
Unscrupulous operators, therefore, who see no chance 
of putting up prices, seize every opportunity to 
create alarm in the hope of materially putting them 
down. In New York, too, business is very quiet. 
Apparently the beginning of the electoral campaign 
is warning all whom it may concern not to engage in 
new risks. On the other hand, the Paris market 
continues very strong. The Bank of France has in 
gold and silver over £115,000,000. It seems clear, 
therefore, that money will remain both abundant 
and cheap in Paris for a long time to come. 
Furthermore, it is understood that the conversion 
of the 4} per cents. is to be undertaken late this 
year or early next year, while it is now hoped 
that the harvest will be much better than seemed 
likely a little while ago. The great bankers and 
speculators, therefore, are becoming very active, 
and they are encouraged by a new hope that M. 
Tricoupis will succeed in tiding Greece over her 
financial difficulties. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS. 


HE usual outcry has been raised in the Tory 
press against Mr. Gladstone’s address to his 


constituents. It “contains nothing new,” say 
some ; it is stale, flat, and unprofitable, cry others ; 
whilst one critic—he of the Times, we need hardly 
say—asserts, with the regard for decency and good 
taste which is characteristic of that journal, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s views “must be dismissed as the 
hallucinations of dotage.” Mr. Gladstone will, we 
feel sure, be grateful to his clumsy antagonists for 
the high praise implied by their violent abuse of his 
electoral address. He never meant, we may be 
certain, to please the Times, or to give the Standard 
the kind of ammunition which it longs for. He 
certainly had no thought of diverting attention from 
the one great issue in this election by raising any of 
those minor and more or less irrelevant questions 
which are being so earnestly pressed upon his notice 
—by his enemies. At the close of the sixtieth year 
of his public life the greatest Englishman of his 
generation can hardly need to take lessons in political 
tactics from the unknown gentlemen who write dull 
articles in the Tory newspapers ; and we can assure 
these ardent creatures that if they would reflect for a 
moment they would see that, after all, Mr. Gladstone 
is not without a good reason for the course which he 
has taken in laying his views before the country. 

The present Ministers now stand at the bar upon 
their trial. The broken promises by means of which 
they lured the nation to support them six years ago, 
the complete and ignominious failure of the policy 
which they proclaimed so loudly when they first 
took office, and the unparalleled infamy of some 
of the steps to which they have been driven 
in order to meet the consequences of their 
own blunders (such, for example, as the treat- 
ment of Mr. Parnell in connection with the Pigott 
forgeries), all now rise up in judgment against 
them, and make their condemnation by the public 
certain. It is natural that they and their allies 
should wish to divert attention from these things, 
and to draw the electors off upon a false scent. But 
it is slightly ridiculous for them to affect surprise 
because the Liberal leader refuses to play their 
game, and stoutly maintains his position as the 
great accuser of the men who now stand upon their 
trial. “British honour” and “British interests” 
are now at stake, and Mr. Gladstone insists upon 
directing the attention of the public to the 
fact. The failure of the nation to seize the 
present moment for making the three countries 
“jin reality, as well as by statute and ia 
name, a United Kingdom,” must be followed 
by the paralysis of Parliament and the complete 
obstruction of those measures of social reform for 
the success of which the Coercionist party are dis- 
playing so much anxiety. This is the fact which 
Mr. Gladstone insists once more on impressing upon 
the minds of the electors. This is the old, old story 
which he tells them again, and this time tells them, 
we are persuaded, not in vain. Of the other passages 
in his Address to the Midlothian electors, all that 
need be said is that they are instinct with that dig- 
nity of tone, and even of expression, which comes so 
naturally to Mr. Gladstone. The closing paragraph 
will touch many hearts, bringing us face to face, as 
it does, with the moment when this splendid light of 
the political firmament will disappear and the world 
be left the darker for its loss. There are not a few 
who will feel themselves called to fresh efforts on 
behalf of the great cause in which the honour and 
the interests of the nation are involved, by this re- 
minder of the indisputable fact that Mr. Gladstone’s 
share in the work is drawing to a close. 








STAGE THUNDER. 





HERE has been a distinct clearing of the air 

in the political world during the past week. 
Perhaps it is in part the result of the stage thunder 
of Belfast and St. James’s Hall, but still more is 
it due to the determination of the Liberal leaders 
to concentrate public opinion upon the real mean- 
ing and purpose of the present fight. We spoke 
last week of the one great issue which is paramount 
in this contest, and we are glad to see that the chief 
members of the Liberal party have done their utmost 
to impress upon the country the fact that beside that 
issue all others are of secondary importance. Ministers 
—who for some unaccountable reason are professing 
just now a degree of jubilation which contrasts 
strangely with their recent dejection—seem to labour 
under the belief that they are the attacking instead 
of the defending parties. Asa matter of fact, it is 
they and not the Liberal leaders who now stand at 
the bar awaiting the judgment of the public; and the 
more closely their career during their six years of 
office can be examined, the more decisively will the 
verdict of the nation be pronounced against them. 
Of the many side-issues by means of which they have 
sought to divert attention from their own misdoings, 
none is more preposterous than their attack upon 
Mr. Gladstone for not having produced the details of 
a Home Rule Bill. Mr. Morley dealt with this point 
in his speech at Newcastle last Saturday in a manner 
which must have satisfied every man of sense. The 
next Home Rule Bill, as he stated, must be the work 
of responsible men holding responsible office—in 
other words, of a Cabinet. It will not be the 
measure of any single Minister, however powerful or 
distinguished ; it must represent the matured opinion 
of the body of men to whom the Government of the 
United Kingdom has been entrusted by the Queen 
in obedience to the demand of the nation. This fact 
every intelligent elector will recognise for himself, 
and it is absurd in these circumstances for the sup- 
porters of the present Government to waste their 
ammunition in attacks upon Mr. Gladstone for not 
doing that which he has neither the right nor the 
power to do. 

But in the meantime the principles which will 
govern the authors of the Home Rule Bill when 
they undertake their great task are being daily made 
clearer to the country. The Ulster demonstration, 
a piece of stage-management which does credit to 
the ingenuity and the resources of Belgrave Square, 
has duly taken place, and nobody is a penny the 
worse for it, unless it be Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour. Strange to say, their threats of fire and 
slaughter were not echoed by the Orangemen and 
Protestants of Ulster when they met to register 
their views with regard to the coming election. Mr. 
Gladstone in his speech at the house of Mr. Guinness 
Rogers paid a well-merited tribute to the dis- 
cretion which the Ulstermen thus displayed. It 
is only to be regretted that the orators at Belfast 
could not infuse a little of their own quality 
into the breasts of the Prime Minister and 
the First Lord of the Treasury; but these Ulster 
speeches, though made more powerful by the com- 
parative moderation of the speakers, will hardly 
survive the examination to which they have been 
subjected by Mr. Gladstone and by other Liberals 
who are acquainted with the facts of the situation 
in Ireland. The notion that the Protestants of 
Ulster are a patient and helpless body whom the 
people of Great Britain are about selfishly to 
abandon to the cruel persecutions of their religious 
and political antagonists is one that can never have 
been credited by anyone acquainted with the truth 
about Ireland. Even if a Home Rule Parliament in 
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Dublin contained a majority of men anxious to relight 
the fires of religious intolerance and to subject their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen to the horrors and the 
tortures of persecution, it has been made abund- 
antly clear that no section of the people of Great 
Britain would permit such a departure from justice 
and liberty. As Mr. Gladstone truly said, he 
and his fellow-members would be as_ resolutely 
opposed to such an outrage as any Orangeman in 
Ulster could be. But, happily, not a scintilla of 
evidence has been produced to support the feverish 
contention put forth, not by the men of Ulster 
themselves, but by those who are trying to use them 
for their own political purposes. On the contrary, 
abundant evidence has Seon forthcoming to prove 
that it is certainly not among the Home Rulers of 
Ireland that the spirit of religious intolerance 
prevails. These men have chosen Protestants as 
their representatives in Parliament, have elected 
and loyally followed Protestants as their leaders, 
have again and again given proof of the fact 
that they are independent of any attempt at 
dictation on the part of the Papal Court, and have 
shown that the ties which bind them to their priests 
are those of gratitude, of affection, and of a common 
interest in a common object—ties, in short, which are 
as far removed from the fetters of spiritual bondage 
as they well can be. Unfortunately, the record of 
the men of Ulster, on whose behalf this cry of 
religious persecution has been so strangely raised, is 
by no means so clean. It is in Belfast, not in 
Dublin or in Cork, that religious disabilities are 
applied to those whose faith is not that of the 
majority of the inhabitants. It is the Belfast 
Corporation which writes above its portals, “ No 
Catholic need apply.” It is in the Catholic districts 
of Ireland that men are selected for public offices 
without regard to their private beliefs. 

All these facts are now, happily, known to the 
electors of Great Britain, and we cannot believe that 
with the truth in their possession the constituencies 
will listen to the unfounded alarms raised by the 
advocates of Coercion. But, after all, it is well 
that we should get to the very root of the question 
between Protestant Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 
The men who met in Belfast a week ago were 
clamouring, as Mr. Gladstone has rightly pointed 
out, for the continued ascendency of the minority 
over the majority. It was in defence of their old 
privileges, of their exclusive rights, that they met in 
their thousands; and once more they showed that 
callous disregard for the rights and the interests of 
their neighbours which has so long discredited 
them. If the people of Great Britain are called 
upon to decide between that comparatively 
small portion of Ulster which is Protestant and 
anti-Nationalist and the rest of Ireland, they 
will be bound to judge by the ordinary standards of 
right and justice. If one section of the Irish people 
is to be placed in subjection to the other, it is surely 
the minority—the small minority—which mustoccupy 
that position. But, happily, as both Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley have shown, there is no need for the 
electors of England and Scotland t6 trouble them- 
selves with this question. No measure of Home 
Rule will be proposed by a Liberal Government, and 
none will be accepted by the Liberal party, which 
does not give equal rights and full security in the 
possession of their individual liberties to all classes 
throughout Ireland. Norcan anyone who knows the 
difference between Ulster and the rest of the country 
—a difference which is at once the reproach and the 
danger of Great Britain—fail to see that one of the 
drawbacks to a Parliament sitting at Dublin will be 
the fact that for years to come the ascendency in 
that Parliament will belong rather to the men of 








Ulster, upon whose souls the oppression of genera- 
tions has not left its indelible mark, rather than to 
the Catholic minority, who have for centuries been 
deprived of any training in the science of self-govern- 
ment. It is well that Ulster should have spoken 
out, and that we should have learned all its mind; 
but no reasonable man in Ulster or anywhere else 
can expect that a party which has pledged itself to 
do full justice to the Irish nation as a whole will be 
prepared to admit that it can accomplish its task by 
subjecting the majority of that nation to the minority 
and by continuing in its most hateful form the old 
bane of a foreign supremacy in Ireland. 








BACKBONE IN POLITICS. 





R. GLADSTONE has often in his great career 
rendered signal service to his fellow-country- 
men without regard to party. But he suobabie 
never did more to raise the standard of public life 
and to establish a claim to the gratitude of all who 
are interested in maintaining the national honour 
than he did last week when he met the advocates of 
an Eight Hours Bill. Even his opponents have been 
constrained to admit the dignity and courage which 
he showed in his remarkable interview with Mr. 
Shipton and his colleagues. It must be remembered 
that the temptation to which he was exposed was no 
common one. On the eve of a great contest in which 
the crowning work of his own life must either be 
completed or destroyed, and in which every vote is 
of value, he found himself face to face with a number 
of men who unquestionably represent a large section 
of the electors in many constituencies, and who 
hardly concealed from him the fact that upon his 
response to their demands would depend their own 
action in the coming struggle. The temptation to 
say something which should bind these men and 
their followers to him and to the cause to which he 
has consecrated the remainder of his days must have 
been enormous. And it must have been all the 
greater because the deputation demanded so little 
of him personally. One or two of their number 
were, indeed, inclined to be aggressive; but the 
majority were studiously moderate, recognised the 
peculiarities of his position, and asked of him little 
more than the expression of a pious opinion in 
favour of the cause they advocated. And 7 iving 
such an opinion, even though he had so wo ed it as 
absolutely to guard his own freedom of action, he 
would have gained so much! Not the working men 
who advocate an Eight Hours Bill alone, but a 
large number of candidates for Parliament, of party 
organisers, of enthusiastic Liberals everywhere, would 
have hailed his surrender to the deputation with 
delight, feeling that it must make the coming victory 
far greater and more permanent in its effects than 
could otherwise be expected. It was hardly in human 
nature—as we know human nature among 
politicians—to defy the temptation. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone defied it successfully, and sent the deputation 
away without the word of promise for which they 
had come to beg. 

Whether men believe in the legal limitation of 
the hours of labour, or detest it as a pernicious inter- 
ference with the rights of the individual and the laws 
of political economy, they ought to be equally thank- 
ful for the splendid example which Mr. Gladstone 
thus afforded to his fellow-countrymen of what may 
be called backbone in politics, the kind of moral 
fibre which keeps a man true to himself and his own 
conscience no matter what may be the temptations 
to which he is exposed. Itis a great thing that on 
the eve of such a battle as that in which the country 
is now engaged the leader of one of the two contending 
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parties, the foremost man of his time, should 

thus show that no political advantage in his eyes 
will compensate him for anything like a paltering 
with the truth. And, unhappily, there never was a 
moment when such an example was more sorely 
needed. On both sides the disposition to convert 
the contest into a kind of Dutch auction, in which 
principles are recklessly given away in exchange for 
votes, has been lamentably conspicuous. There is 
no gainsaying this fact, which is made patent to any- 
one who cares to study the speeches of rival can- 
didates in scores of different places. It is for the 
honour of both parties, and for the sake of the 
nation as a whole, that Mr. Gladstone has made this 
great stand against a temptation to which all are 
exposed, and his opponents as well as his friends 
must thank him for having done so. And his virtue 
it must be borne in mind is one that meets with 
no direct reward. We do not for a moment believe 
that his attitude on the Eight Hours Question 
will turn the scale against him in this election; 
though even if it were to do so, he would have 
done well in being true to himself. But it has un- 
questionably irritated many persons, and subjected 
him to criticism and misrepresentation of a speciall 

injurious kind. Nor was he without full knowledge 
of what would be the consequence of his attitude 
towards the labour deputation. He has seen how 
one of his colleagues, who has refused to sacrifice 
his personal convictions to the pressure of a certain 
set of social theorists, has been treated. Mr. Morley’s 
opponents may not be very powerful; but they are 
unquestionably very bitter and active, and they have 
lost no opportunity of treating a difference of 
opinion on a delicate and difficult economic question 
as though it were a crime on his part. Mr. Glad- 
stone has now placed himself by Mr. Morley’s side, and 
probably expects to share Mr. Morley’s fate. For our 
part, we are grateful to both of these eminent men, 
not because they are unable to support an Eight 
Hours Bill, but because they have shown so clearly 
that principles are of more importance to them than 
votes, even in the height of a contested election. 

Is it too much to hope that most of their fellow- 
Liberals will follow their example? Ardently as 
they must desire their approaching triumph, upon 
which depends the vellastlon of the national 
character and the restoration of the national unity, 
they cannot really wish to buy that triumph at the 
expense of their personal honour. Let us hope that 
one and all will stand fast by their own convictions, 
and refuse to sell the truth to serve the hour. Only 
by doing so can they ensure a real triumph for the 
cause which has the first place in their hearts. 
As to the advocates of the Eight Hours Day, 
who may feel that we are really arguing against 
their claims in applauding Mr. Gladstone’s cour- 
age, it would be well to remind them of 
one fact. No truth has been more clearly estab- 
lished by the political experience of the past 
than the folly of attempting to force a subsidiary 
movement to the front by such measures as some of 
them are using on behalf of the Eight Hours Bill. 
Any attempt to make a test question of a proposal 
which does not hold the first place in the programme 
of a political party, and about which the members of 
that party are seriously divided in opinion, can only 
result in disaster to the cause which it is thus 
sought to promote. Let us suppose, for the argument’s 
sake, that Mr. Gladstone and all the candidates who 
are standing in this election under his flag were, for 
the sake of winning votes, to give their adhesion to 
the Eight Hours Bill. The sole consequence would 
be the springing up of a new division in our ranks; 
for the mere voter, who is not subjected to the 





Parliamentary honours, and has nothing personal to 
gain or lose by the result of an election, would abide 
by his old opinions, and would make his influence 
duly felt in the ballot-box. The great blunder of 
those who seek to carry such measures as the Eight 
Hours Bill by “ coercion ”—it is their own word—is 
their neglect to remember that the coercion of a 
Parliamentary candidate does not imply the coercion 
of the constituency to which he is appealing, and 
that unless this constituency can be convinced 
by fair argument of the righteousness of a 
particular course, it does not matter a single 
straw whether the candidate does or does not 
yield to pressure. By all means let us have fair 
argument on the Eight Hours Question, and on every 
other which affects the welfare of the nation. Let 
the New Socialists do their best to convert their 
fellow-countrymen to their own views; but let no- 
body forget that the ballot-box is the ultimate 
arbiter on all these questions, and that the moment 
a Parliamentary candidate, for the sake of catching 
the votes of a particular section of his supporters, 
runs counter to the opinions of another section, he 
will have the hostility of the latter to face. We 
trust that this fact will be remembered both by 
agitators and candidates during the present contest ; 
but in any case we are thankful that so fine an 
example of moral fibre and regard for personal con- 
viction should have been offered to the nation, in 
this crisis of its fate, by the man who, more than any 
other, must have been exposed to the temptation to 
win votes no matter by what means he did so. 








ROUND ELECTORAL LONDON. 





IL—Tue Norru. 


ee ie is no kind of geographical or social unity 
in London north of the Thames any more than 
in the south. It does not, as a whole, possess the 
homogeneity of a portion, at least, of the East End. 
It includes the city of fashionable and cosmopolitan 
dwellers who play so small a part in the political 
and administrative life of London. Nested almost 
in the heart of the ostentatious comfort of the 
West are rookeries worse even than can be 
found in the East, where sheer and unrelieved 
poverty, streaked here and there with lawless vice, 
accounts for fully fifty per cent. of the population. 
Eastwards, the struggle for life, relieved by a 
certain picturesqueness of outline and breadth of 
colour, is perceptibly lightened as we travel north 
by Hackney and Islington, where the average social 
standard is, on the whole, that of very modest com- 
petence. Central London, which Mr. Booth has just 
described with the mixture of colour and closeness 
of observation in which he excels, presents another 
dark spot in London life and labour. The casual 
workers, the toilers in markets yielding huge profits 
to private adventure, dwell here, and produce a 
social state of great complexity and of sad and per- 
manent depression. 

In London north of the Thames there are, 
perhaps, not the same conclusive signs of large 
Liberal gains as exist south of the great river. There 
is an exception to this rule, however, and that is in 
the East End. Judging by all the outward signs of 
electioneering, the display of bills, the public meet- 
ings, the half-ascertained results of the canvas, the 
Tower Hamlets and the northern districts are 
going to repeat and emphasise the verdict of 
last March and sweep the board of the settle- 
ment of Tory members, which, thanks to the 





temptations of the candidate, who is no aspirant to 





liquor interest, the apathy of the working man, 
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and a certain habit of petty subventions, has, 
for the moment, retained a light grip on East 
London. In more than one constituency the 
canvas has resulted in a majority of three to 
one for the Liberal candidate, counting all “ doubt- 
fuls” to the Conservatives. In St. George’s in 
the East Mr. Ritchie has been unable to obtain 
a hearing, and a learned disquisition on foreign 
policy was interrupted by pertinent cries of “ What 
about St. George’s?” Poplar will, of course, retain 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Whitechapel Mr. Montagu, 
and a remarkable degree of enthusiasm has been 
aroused by the candidature of Mr. Murray Macdonald, 
who will probably replace the eccentric coercionist 
who placarded his constituency in 1886 with bills 
entreating the electors to vote for “Colomb and no 
Coercion.” Central Hackney will almost certainly re- 
turn to its older allegiance, though Sir Charles Russell, 
whose services to London Radicalism have been ex- 
emplary, will have a stiff fight against the assault 
of Mr. Robertson, a candidate who cultivates 
politics by the medium of smoking “at homes,” 
in which the working men of Hackney are dazzled 
with apparitions of footmen that would have satis- 
fied the earlier literary taste of Lord Beacons- 
field. The seat can be retained, but only 
by hard and unremitting work. The Islingtons 
are more doubtful. Mr. Thomas Lough will prob- 
ably relieve London of the embarrassed and rather 
futile figure of Mr. Richard Chamberlain, and the 
other Tory members, Mr. Bartley and Sir Albert 
Rollit, will have desperately close encounters. Mr. 
Percy Bunting represents the Nonconformist element, 
which is the main religious force in North London, 
and has now, save in some isolated instances, 
thrown off its Unionist contingent. The successor 
to Dr. Allon, for instance, is a Home Ruler 
and a Radical, and nearly every deacon of the 
church belongs to the Liberal associations of East or 
South Islington. In the St. Pancras divisions Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Bolton are being vigorously attacked, 
with the probability that both will retain their 
seats. The chief interest in the fight here attaches 
to Mr. Beale’s attempt to overthrow Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, who labours under the special disadvantage of 
an association with the most oppressive of London 
monopolies—that of ‘the markets. Central London, 
with the exception of the Finsburys, offers perhaps 
an easy prey for the Conservatives. The great 
difficulty in London electioneering is the organisa- 
tion of the poorest kind of voters. They are 
indifferent—and therefore easily open to the baser 
kind of Tory electioneering—and they slip like the 
impalpable air from the eye of the agent and 
registration officer. Here to-day, gone to-morrow— 
vanishing in the trackless plains of the great London 
desert in search of some small alleviation of their 
permanently depressed lot—they are at once the 
despair of civilisation and the prey of every kind of 
political influence but the right one. The working 
out of social reforms, the proclamation of great 
political principles hardly affects them — and 
it all sounds like the distant murmur of an 
unknown sea. Farther west a very vigorous propa- 
ganda has been opened in the two divisions of 
Marylebone by men of marked speaking ability, and 
of exceptional knowledge of London problems. 
Fulham will almost certainly send Mr. Hayes Fisher 
into private life, and Mr. Costelloe’s exceptionally 
brilliant campaign against Lord Cadogan, im- 
perfectly masked as Mr. Whitmore, M.P., may not 
improbably place Chelsea once more in the line of 
the Radical tradition. Hammersmith is being 
fought on very advanced lines and with great 
spirit by Mr. Frank Smith. The attempt does 
not, in the face of it, look promising, but the 








constituency, like every London electoral district, is 
widely changed since 1886. It is for that reason 
indeed that the London of 1892 is a political lottery 
from end to end. It has shifted its centre of gravity 
as completely as a quicksand. The working men have 
invaded whole neighbourhoods where they were 
almost unknown before, and before this conquerin 
march the “classes” have withdrawn farther an 
farther out of the range of central or even suburban 
London life. Could there be a more striking object- 
lesson in the necessity of that unification of London 
government which every Liberal candidate has 
placed in the front rank of his appeal ? 








PORTENTS OF VICTORY. 





\W* confess we are somewhat ashamed of a 
certain feature in the political situation at 
this moment. We refer to the strange spasm of 
doubt, almost of timidity, which seems to have 
attacked certain Liberal politicians in London. For 
some reason best known to themselves the Tory wire- 
pullers, who six weeks ago were in the very depths 
of despair, have seen fit within the last ten days to 
assume an air of cheerfulness, and even to indulge 
in prognostications, not of victory, but of something 
almost as bad for the Liberal party—a drawn battle. 
We do not, of course, blame our Tory friends for 
thus indulging in one of the best-known of all the 
devicesof party warfare. Butwe areamazedto find that 
there are some Liberals, including even some Liberal 
journalists, who seem to have allowed the bounce of 
their opponents to affect them, and who since Easter 
have suffered from a perceptible loss of hopefulness 
and confidence as regards the result of the General 
Election. What possible reason can they show for 
any change of view on this point? What has hap- 
pened within the last two months to outweigh the 
evidence furnished during the previous six years of 
a steadily growing reaction against the iniquitous 
policy of coercion and injustice represented by the 
present Government? It cannot be that the 
dramatic performance at Belfast last week, when 
the air was made to resound with most excellent 
stage thunder, has produced this general depression 
in certain Liberal circles ; for it existed before Colonel 
Saunderson’s army had been marshalled before the 
footlights. Possibly it is nothing more than the 
natural nervousness of men of experience on the eve 
of a struggle which they have long expected eagerly 
and which must be decisive in its results. More 
probably it is due to the curious fashion in 
which certain Liberal journals and Liberal speakers 
in London have been elaborating the merest trifles 
of political import, instead of sticking to the one 
real issue which is now before the electors. Nothing 
can be better calculated to produce discouragement 
at a moment like the present than the indulgence in 
priggish dissertations upon the minor planks in the 
Newcastle programme for example, or on such 
exotic questions as that of female suffrage. We 
can hardly wonder that the men who have been 
feebly moaning in the press over topics of this 
description are not showing any very strong 
stomach for the real fight to which they are now 
committed. 

The consoling fact is that this curious and most 
unintelligible depression on the part of certain 
Liberals is confined to a very small section of the 
party, and to men who are quite out of touch with 
the body of the Liberal army. It is only in Pall 
Mall, and in the quarters which exist on the 
patronage of Pall Mall, that the cxistence of this 
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wave of depression is felt. In the East end of 
London, in the Southern counties, in Wales, in 
Lancashire, in Yorkshire, and in Scotland, the 
members of the Liberal party are to-day in better 
spirits than they have known since the glorious 
spring of 1880. And then, as at present, whilst 
from Midlothian to Plymouth the fighters of the 
party were filled with the confidence of victory, 
there were certain people in London who wrote 
dubiously of the prospects in the country, and 
droned mournfully in their clubs over the strength 
and activity of their opponents. The recollection of 
that fact must dispel any uneasiness which may have 
been occasioned by the signs of uncertainty and 
hesitation which have been visible in some Liberal 
uarters in London of late. The men who suffer 
rom this reaction are not the men who have to bear 
the burden of the fight, and their absence from the 
field would never affect the fortunes of the day. It 
is, of course, absurd, at the moment when the two 
armies after years of preparation are about to meet 
in the clash of battle, to indulge in anything in the 
nature of vainglorious boasting. Three weeks hence 
every man will know for a certainty the composition 
of the new House of Commons; and, bearing that 
fact in mind, it is only fools who will run the risk of 
making themselves ridiculous by giving precise form 
to what in the nature of things can only be specu- 
lative inferences. 

But all the facts from which the Liberal leaders 
have hitherto deduced an almost certain victory in 
this election remain in force. In hardly a single 
ease has it been shown by a bye-election that the 
strength of the Liberal party remains at the low 
level to which it fell in 1886. In scarcely one con- 
stituency where it has been possible to test the 
existing situation have we failed to find that the 
voters, whose absence from the poll turned the scale 
in favour of the Coercionist candidates six years ago, 
have now returned to their allegiance. ‘The solid 
fact that, whereas the Tories have only gained 
two seats in the bye-elections, the Liberals have 
gained twenty-two, still dominates all speculations 
as to the result of the appeal to the country 
and points to one irresistible conclusion. Nor 
is the evidence in favour of a Liberal victory next 
month weakened by the general attitude of Ministers. 
Some of their agents may pretend that they are 
confident of success, but every individual member of 
the Government is now preparing for his almost 
immediate expulsion from office. Even the “dirty 
trick” as to the day of the dissolution bears eloquent 
testimony to the real terror with which the Tory 
leaders regard the future. For months past their 
conduct has been that of men who were beaten and 
who knew it. If any timid Liberal wishes to find 
something to fill him with confidence, and if he cannot 
afford a run into the exhilarating political atmo- 
sphere of the north—where men on both sides are 
fighting with their gloves off, and where nothing but 
the cheeriest predictions are heard in Liberal clubs 
and committee rooms—let him read the recent 
speeches of members of the Government, and note 
the unanimity with which they anticipate and seek 
to apologise for their impending defeat. Finally, if 
there is anybody who has lost nerve now that the 
roar of the heavy artillery on both sides is beginning 
to be heard, and the decisive moment is at hand, let 
him remember what the record of the present 
Ministry is—a record of broken pledges, of hypocritical 


pretences, of failure in action, of disgrace and almost 

of infamy in its alliances and modes of operation— 

and let him trust to the generous instincts and 

trained intelligence of the British electors to do 

— in the great cause now submitted to 
em. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S CONSOLATIONS. 





o I REPRESENT a chapter in the past which is 
closed for ever!”’ In these words Prince Bis- 
marck showed how accurately he interpreted the 
sentiment which welcomed him at Dresden. The 
enthusiasm of the Saxons has no political signifi- 
cance. They do not expect to see the helm of German 
unity once more in the old Chancellor’s hands. Else- 
where, we have the spectacle of a statesman, older 
even than Prince Bismarck, entering a great cam- 
paign with all the vigour of manhood, and ready to 
take up the burden of State affairs which the 
vast mass of his countrymen will gladly lay upon 
him. But Prince Bismarck knows that his days 
of active service are over, and that the homage 
of the people at Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna 
is a simple tribute to the achievements which re- 
created Germany. There is no national crisis which 
demands his energies. There is no section of the 
German people who need to be conciliated, and no 
enemy who must be overawed. Never was there a 
more signal proof of successful statesmanship than 
Prince Bismarck’s popularity with the Southern 
Germans and in Austria. Sadowa has long been 
forgotten in the treaty of 1879 which cemented the 
two Powers who had carried their rivalry in the leader- 
ship of Germany to the arbitrament of battle. Prince 
Bismarck may reflect that the chapter which is closed 
for ever is the most brilliant and the most fruitful of 
solid benefit to the cause of German union in all the 
annals of his country. He has no reason to reproach 
the official world at Vienna for the circumspection 
with which they have treated his visit. Popular 
feeling has disregarded the cautious etiquette of 
diplomats, and the old statesman has found himself 
the idol of a democracy which has a keen perception 
of historical values. Since his fall Prince Bis- 
marck has not always sustained the greatness of 
his fame. Instead of dignified seclusion he has 
sometimes sought the unfortunate eminence of 
impotent publicity. When effectual criticism 
was impossible he has exhausted himself in useless 
eavil. Like an actor who imagines that he is for- 
gotten if he is not always in the public eye, Prince 
Bismarck has harassed himself and his friends with 
the activity of injured pique. If the people were as 
fickle as some superior sages have asserted, all this 
would have done much to obscure Prince Bismarck’s 
great services to his countrymen. But ingratitude 
is no special failing of the democracy, however hasty 
may be its impulses. Though Prince Bismarck is 
identified with the policy of repression in domestic 
affairs, though he has never concealed his contempt 
for Parliamentary institutions and every form of 
popular government, though he is as foreign to the 
modern spirit of democratic organisation as a 
medieval baron, he is acclaimed by the populace 
as the greatest figure in recent European history. 
There used to be a theory that sentiment and 
sagacity have nothing in common, and the famous 
German Chancellor was constantly adduced as an 
example of the superior wisdom which was proof 
against the emotions of some statesmanship nearer 
home. A little knot of writers, who deduced from 
the experience of the world the curious idea of 
politics as an exact science into which no human 
impulse had any business to enter, found in Prince 
Bismarck their model Man of Iron. He, at all 
events, was above the sentimentalism which makes 
the popular orator, and amazes gods and men with 
the spectacle of a statesman who aspires to rule the 
Empire haranguing mobs at railway stations. It 
was well that to Europe was vouchsafed at least one 
man of superlative gifts, who recognised that force 
is the only machinery of sense, that the people are 
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only counters in the game of statecraft, and that 
nothing is so despicable as the organised shouting 
of the many-headed. Unluckily for this view, 
Prince Bismarck is also amongst the sentiment- 
alists. Since he withdrew from public life he 
has exhibited every phase of a highly emotional 
nature. He has descanted on his wrongs with a free- 
dom almost feminine. He has shown a sleepless 
sensitiveness to popular opinion. He has treated 
deputations for all the world as if they were excur- 
sionists at Hawarden. So far from objecting to 
effusion of sentiment at railway stations, he has 
shown a marked preference for these scenes of ex- 
citement. He has received bouquets through his 
carriage windows, and shaken every enthusiastic 
hand within reach. The Man of Iron turns out to 
be one of the most intensely human of mortals, who 
is moved to tears by the full-throated loyalty of 
the Saxons and the Viennese, and who accepts the 
devotion of a mere mob as the highest tribute to 
his career. All this is a semechale commentary 
on the principle of relentless absolutism of which 
Prince Bismarck was supposed to be the great expo- 
nent amidst the chaos of “national palaver.” It 
is a proof, if any be needed, that the statesman- 
ship which despises popular sentiment is im- 
possible. When the great Chancellor fell, his 
countrymen took the event with equanimity; they 
believed that his task was done, and that the 
edifice he had erected would be safeguarded by 
his successors. But this idea has not prevented 
them from seizing an occasion to assure Prince 
Bismarck of their unabated reverence for his per- 
sonality and his work. Never in the zenith of his 
power was he in such kinship with the demo- 
cracy as in these days of retirement and political 
isolation. His journey to Vienna will not deflect the 
policy of the Central Powers by a hair’s-breadth, and 
yet it is, perhaps, the greatest personal triumph of 
his life. He might have preferred to die in harness, 
but he is consoled by the thought that to the last he 
will hold the highest place in the affections of his 
country. All other reputations in the Fatherland 
seem poor compared with his. The sense of 
national security is of his making, and if there 
are problems which he could never have grasped, 
they could not even. be approached but for the 
stability of the Empire which is his chief renown. 








OUR HOME TRADE. 





“YONSIDERING the gravity of the crisis through 

_ which the country is passing, the shock to 
credit, the stoppage of speculation, the falling off in 
our exports, and the pecuniary difficulties of so 
many foreign countries on the Continent, in South 
America, in the far East, and in the Pacific, it is 
very gratifying to find how well the earnings of the 
railway companies have kept up. From the be- 
ginning of the year to Setenten night last the gross 
earnings of the seventeen principal railway com- 
pa of the United Kingdom amounted in round 

gures to somewhat over £31,000,000, being a de- 
crease, compared with the corresponding period of last 
ear, of no more than £297,000. From passengers, 
indeed, there is an increase of about £293,000, while 
from goods there is a falling off of £590,000, leaving 
the net falling off, as already stated, £297,000. 
But the North-Eastern Company alone shows a 
falling off for the period of as much as £516,000, 
so that the remaining sixteen companies have 
actually an increase of over £200,000. The 
Durham strike very severely affected the North- 
Eastern. If, therefore, we leave out of account that 





special influence, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the general condition of trade throughout the whole 
United Kingdom has been much better than any- 
body could have anticipated, considering all the cir- 
cumstances. But, while sixteen out of the seventeen 
principal railway companies of the United Kingdom 
show a small increase in their gross receipts, we are 
afraid that railway shareholders generally must 
make up their minds to see some falling off in the 
dividends. 

The general opinion of those most competent to 
judge just now is that two or three companies will 
maintain the same rate of dividend as paid for the 
first half of last year, and possibly may even dis- 
tribute a little more, but that there will be a fall- 
ing off on the remainder. Generally the falling 
off is expected to be from } to 4 per cent.; but 
in the case of the North-Eastern the decrease of 
earnings is so great that the fall of dividend must 
be considerably more than in any of the other Com- 
panies. It is not anticipated that this year the work- 
ing expenses have increased ; in most cases, indeed, 
the expectation is that the Companies have been able 
to reduce their working expenses, not much, perhaps, 
but yet to some extent. On the other hand, there is 
a considerable increase in the fixed charges; and 
it is to be recollected also that, to make up the 
dividends paid for the second half of last year, the 
Companies did not carry forward to the present half- 
year as large a balance as they usually do. In other 
words, the Companies, speaking generally, began the 
half-year with less money in hand, and they have to 
pay somewhat higher fixed charges. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude that most of them will not be 
able to pay quite as good dividends as twelve months 
ago. Still, taking all the facts into account, this is 
by no means unsatisfactory from the shareholders’ 
point of view. We may hope now that the Com- 
panies will be able gradually to reduce their working 
expenses, and furthermore, that trade will begin to 
improve, and, therefore, that we have nearly reached 
the worst so far as railway shareholders are con- 
cerned, though probably the remainder of the year 
may not show any improvement. 

The railway traffic returns are the best index we 
have of the economic condition of the country. The 
railways are the great carriers of goods whether for 
home consumption or for export. If, therefore, trade 
is very bad, there must inevitably be a very marked 
falling off in the receipts from goods traffic. When, 
on the contrary, we find that the decrease is not 
great, that, speaking generally, the railways have 
fairly maintained their receipts, we are justified in 
concluding that the general business of the country 
is as large as ever, and is not unremunerative. 
This is the more gratifying because our own foreign 
trade has unquestionably suffered much. All 
the countries of South America, many of the 
Continental countries, the Australasian Colonies, 
India, China, and the Straits Settlements, are 
able to buy less from us than they formerly did. 
All of them are in difficulties, greater or less, and the 
consequence is that most of the improvement in our 
foreign trade which took place between 1886 and 
1890 has been lost. Perhaps, taking the value of 
the exports as our guide, we are justified in saying 
that over three-fourths of the increase has dis- 
appeared. 

Of course it is to be borne in mind that part 
of the increase in value was due to higher prices, 
and that during the past two years there has 
been a heavy fall in prices. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the real falling off in the quantities 
exported is anything like as great as would appear 
at first sight from the diminution in the values. 
Still, whether we look at quantities or at values, the 
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export trade is certainly not satisfactory just now. 
But if the export trade has suffered so much, 
and if at the same time the railway companies are 
carrying all over the country practically as much 
goods as they carried last year or the year 
before, it is : a that the home trade must be 
exceedingly active. The home trade depends mainly 
upon the consumption of the masses of the people, 
and if the home trade is as good as the railwa 
traffics prove it to be, then it is clear that the 
purchasing power of the working classes has not 
suffered, that employment must be good, and that 
wages must have been fairly well maintained, or the 
demand of the general population could not have 
continued as large as it is. There has been undoubt- 
edly a decline in wages, but on the other hand there 
has been a heavy fall in prices, and the one has so 
far counterbalanced the other that practically the 
ag power of the working classes has not suffered. 
he fact serves to show how mistaken is the view 
often taken of the importance of our foreign trade. 
This country is the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial countryin theworld. It is at present exporting 
much less than it has done in recent years, and yet, 
in spite of the depression in the foreign trade, 
the general condition of the people is practically 
as good as it was. Does it not follow, then, :that the 
home trade is infinitely more important from every 
point of view, that the welfare of the masses depends 
upon it to an extent out of all comparison with the 
foreign trade, and that those consequently are wrong 
who are constantly urging that we ought to pay 
more attention to the export trade than to the home 
trade? In other words, is it not the height of folly 
to ask us to adopt a policy which would make the 
— consumed by the working classes artificially 
ear ? 

The ability of the country to bear the trials of 
the past two years is very gratifying, and happily 
we have reason to hope, now that the crisis has 
nearly spent itself, that we are on the eve of an 
improvement. The failare of the New Oriental Bank 
has revived some of the apprehensions that existed 
last year, and rumours are again circulated re- 
specting some of the Kastern banks. We be- 
lieve there is no ground for those sinister rumours. 
The condition of the Far East is very bad, and the 
banks doing business out there must necessarily, 
therefore, have suffered losses. But the banks that 
now remain are well managed, and there is reason to 
believe that they are all in a thoroughly sound state. 
Gradually, then, the renewed apprehensions will pass 
away ; confidence, which was reviving rapidly a little 
while ago, will soon recover, and trade will begin to 
improve. Already, indeed, this is so strongly felt by 
the best-informed that we see new enterprises being 
entered upon. Loans and companies are once more 
being brought out, and though the public is yet 
somewhat shy, still the subscriptions are fairly satis- 
factory. If the harvest proves generally good at 
home and abroad, the agricultural classes all over 
the world will be in a position to spend more freely 
than during the past twelve Rens, and we may 
hope that then there will be a marked revival in all 
kinds of business. The low prices are likewise 
stimulating consumption, and the extreme abund- 
ance of money all over the world is encouraging the 
more enterprising to engage in new undertakings. 
The prospect, therefore, is decidedly brighter than 
it was. But we do not look for any very rapid or 
extraordinary development; indeed, that would be 
regrettable, for it would mean that speculation was 
once more becoming too active, and that dangers 
accordingly were accumulating; but a slow and 

ual improvement may be looked for with reason- 
able confidence. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


manetitinan 
JOR many writers on the European situation just 
now, the “ balance of power” has a vivid and 
literal significance. They conceive it as inclining 
variously from week to week, according as Sovereigns 
or their Premiers pay each other visits of state. 
France and Russia occupy one scale, the Triple 
Alliance, and presumably England, the other; and 
the equilibrium, maintained a fortnight ago by 
setting the visit of the German Emperor to Kiel 
against that of the Grand Duke Constantine to 
Nancy, has this week been rudely disturbed in 
favour of the latter group by the visit of the 
King and Queen of Italy to Berlin—a visit 
which is only very imperfectly balanced by the 
fact that the Grand Duke Constantine, having 
finished taking the waters at Contrexéville, has 
gone to St. Petersburg. No doubt, it is said, he will 
report to the Czar what passed between him and 
MM. Carnot and Loubet during the eighty minutes 
or thereabouts in which he was undergoing a public 
reception of an enthusiastic, nay uproarious, character. 
Most of this stuff is sufficiently futile; but it must 
be admitted that the King of Italy has given his 
visit to Berlin a significance by taking his new 
Foreign Minister. Cynics indeed might say, at 
least if the personal sketches of Admiral Brin 
published in Italy have any fidelity to life, that the 
purpose of the inclusion is to initiate that function- 
ary in the ceremonial of foreign courts. But Count 
Caprivi is said to be favourably impressed with 
him. However, these diviners detect a deeper sig- 
nificance in the visit. True, the King has owed 
the Emperor a visit for two years; but — and 
then follow the interpretations. It is to ratify 
the Triple Alliance and discuss its bearings and 
implications. It is to stamp the Dictatorship of 
Signor Giolitti (this, of course, is the view of 
certain Italian Radicals) with the royal approval. 
It is to send up Italian Rentes. It is a counter- 
move to the recent tour of M. de Freycinet in 
the neutralised zone of Savoy, designed to initiate 
more energetic action on the part of the signatories 
to the Triple Alliance, and so bring about a European 
War. This latter view is more suitable to the 
methods of the ingenious amateur whose pamphlet 
on Swiss Neutrality we notice below than to the or- 
dinary sources of public instruction. And, of course, 
the Prince of Naples was to marry the Emperor's 
sister, who has since, however, been disposed of other- 
wise, and the Duke of Aosta one of the daughters 
of the Prince of Wales. And so the Quadruple 
Alliance is to be cemented. Turning from fancy to 
fact, we have Prince Bismarck’s journey, and his en- 
thusiastic receptions at Dresden and Vienna, to which 
we should be wrong to attribute any political 
significance, except perhaps in the latter capital. 
With its non-political aspects we deal elsewhere. 

In France the split in the Catholic party has 
been further marked by several significant incidents. 
The Royalist youth of the Department of Lot-et- 
Garonne—headed by M. Cazenove de Pradine—have 
sent a formal protest to the Pope against the recent 
Brief, claiming complete liberty of action in political 
matters. The tone of the Papal reply may be pre- 
dicted from the emphatic approval just given by 
Cardinal Rampolla, and (by implication) by the Pope, 
to the action of the Comte de Mun in accepting the 
Republic and endeavouring to organise the artisan 
classes under the banner of Christian Socialism. 
A Bordeaux paper states that a formal letter of 
inquiry is to be addressed to the Pope as to whether 
it is possible “ without sin” to remain a Royalist and 
vote against Republican candidates—an inquiry 
which may possibly be taken as an impertinence. 
One by one Catholic deputies, too, are declaring that 
they did not sign the recent protest of their party 
in the Chamber; an attempt to get up a similar 
protest in the Senate seems to have failed, and the 
claims of Democratic Catholicism have been oppor- 
tunely emphasised in Paris by a lecture from 
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Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who is 
on his way from Rome to his diocese. 

This new accord between Church and Republic, 
which no doubt endangers some of the cherished 
principles of French Republicans, may be marred 
shortly, both by the prosecution of the Council of 
the Society of Our Lady of Factories, which we 
referred to last week, and by the sweeping proposals 
made in the Budget Committee to suppress about 
twenty bishoprics and all the “ vicaires” (assistant 
parish priests) throughout France, on the ground 
that they are not contemplated in the Concordat, 
and so (with other suppressions) to reduce the 
Budget of Public Worship by sixty million frances. 
The recommendations are not likely to be carried 
out, but they are certainly irritating to Catholics. 

The Government has made an arrangement safe- 
guarding the local loans of the Crédit Foncier, with 
which we dealt a fortnight ago. The Chamber is 
now discussing the proposed renewal of the privileges 
of the Bank of France. The question of Government 
loans to agriculturists is also under consideration. 

Ravachol has been convicted, at Montbrison, of 
commonplace murder and grave-robbery, and 
sentenced to death. An absurd little Anarchist 
manifesto, circulated in the town, extols his action 
on the ground that he robbed a miser and a 
Countess’s tomb to give to the poor. His lengthy 
defence was in the same sense. 

As the result of the second ballots in the Belgian 
elections, the Liberals muster 60 in the Chamber and 
30 in the Senate, against the Ministerialists 92 and 46 
respectively. Thus the latter party have lost their 
two-thirds majority, and a compromise of some 
sort on the extension of the franchise is probable. 
The Liberal increase as compared with the last 
Parliament is 16 in the Senate and 14 in the 
Chamber, partly due to the creation of new seats. 

On Monday the Italian Senate passed the Vote 
of Credit for six months, after a very brief debate, by 
99 to 15, and adjourned sine die. Signor Ellena 
—to whom Signor Giolitti looks as his future 
Minister of Finance—has been dangerously ill, but is 
somewhat better. 

The Roman Municipal elections held on Monday 
have resulted in the triumph of the Liberal list, 
which includes Signor Crispi. A great demonstra- 
tion in his favour took place outside his house after 
the event. Its significance was chiefly anti-Clerical. 
Three Clericals, however, are also returned. About 
two-thirds of the voters abstained altogether. 

Herr Ahlwardt, the anti-Semite, is out on bail 
and making fresh charges against the Jews of a 
nature unfit for publication. Three anti-Semitic 
congresses meet in Berlin this month. The National 
Liberal party in Saxony proposes to offer a vigorous 
opposition to the movement, and the Conservatives 
of East Prussia have also repudiated it. German 
colonial enterprise has suffered a severe check. 
Baron von Biilow, the commander of the Province 
of Kilimanjaro, has been killed by the Moshi, and 
the province is evacuated. 

The Barcelona strike still continues, but the city is 
tranquil. Labour troubles also exist at Bilbao, and 
a strike of telegraphists, as a protest against their 
proposed amalgamation with the postal service, has 
entirely stopped telegrams in Spain. 

The treaty of commerce between Italy and Switzer- 
land is at last concluded. The fortifications at St. 
Maurice inthe Rhone Valley are to be completed, and 
works near Martigny, to command the St. Bernard and 
the Téte Noire, are under consideration. An odd little 
pamphlet, published at the office of the organ of the 
Italian army, has excited some irritation in Switzer- 
land by its naive treatment of the existence of that 
trilingual but patriotic nation as a “ violation of the 
principle of nationality,” and its statement that in a 
European war, Switzerland would be compelled— 
by Italy if necessary—to abandon her neutrality and 
aid the Triple Alliance. Her reward would be the 
neutralised portion of Savoy. 

In Austria the German Left expect changes in the 








Ministry of a kind distasteful to them, and propose 
to resent their treatment by a hostile vote, probably 
on the Bill authorising the new loan. What effect 
this will have is doubtful. Count Taaffe is ill—un- 
kind people say, because there is a difficulty about 
the manner in which an Austrian Minister should re- 
ceive a German ex-Chancellor—and it is hardly likely 
either that his position will be much affected, or that 
the German Liberals will even seem to countenance 
the nonsense talked by the anti-Semites about the 
currency reforms. It is possible, however, that the 
enthusiastic reception given to Prince Bismarck in 
Vienna may partly be connected with the present 
dissatisfaction of the German Liberals. Primarily it 
was made the occasion of a popular demonstration 
against anti-Semitism. The Prince’s name was 
coupled with that of a minor politician, a leading 
opponent of that movement. 

The Swedish Government is reported to demand 
that the Bill for the establishment of Norwegian 
Consuls, just passed, shall be referred to a joint 
Swedish and Norwegian Committee. The Swedish 
Cabinet will resign if it is not so submitted, and 
the Norwegian Cabinet if it is; and it is doubtful 
whether King Oscar's Swedish sympathies or his 
prudence will prevail. 

The new Servian Regent will probably be either 
M. Pachitch, the present Premier, or a former 
Premier, M. Gruitch. The Russian prohibition on 
the export of cereals is removed. 

The Greek “ Ministry of Affairs” resigned on 
Monday (M. Constantopoulo having meanwhile got 
into trouble with the Porte for a speech which, like 
most Greek political speeches, savoured of Irre- 
dentism), and M. Tricoupis’s Cabinet was sworn in 
on Wednesday afternoon. M. Tricoupis is Minister 
of Finance. 

From South America the news is important. 
President Palacio, of Venezuela, formally resigned 
on a guarantee of his safety from the insurgent 
leader, General Crespo. The revolution there is 
terminated. In Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil) two 
factions are struggling for mastery ; but the Federal 
Government denies that there has been any violence 
or danger of secession. However, it is said that 
hostilities have begun. The Radical leaders recently 
deported to Uruguay are to return to Argentina. 
Sefior Saenz Pena, the new President, is reported to 
favour a reduction of the interest on the 1885 and 
1886 loans to 2 per cent., the same interest being 
paid on the other Government loans, but in cash 
instead of scrip as now; but the question cannot 
well be raised before the end of next year. 








THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY SALE IN 
ULSTER. 





CRAVE leave to show shortly the importance of 
the question of compulsory sale. At the present 
time, when Ulster has been turned into the cockpit 
of the United Kingdom, it seems only fair that 
an important class of Ulstermen, even though 
they differ from both English political parties, 
should be allowed to bring their views before 
the British public. The English papers have been 
full of the Belfast Convention, which is only a 
12th of July demonstration put slightly out of date 
to be in time for the General Election ; but they have 
for the most part ignored the much more novel and 
important movement which has now embraced prac- 
tically all the farmers of the province. The Catholic 
tenants, of course, want to get rid of landlordism, 
but they do not stand alone. Instead of being drawn 
into the vortex of Orangeism, the Presbyterian 
farmers, and many of the more enlightened of their 
ministers, declare that, Home Rule or no Home Rule, 
they must have the land. On May 30th, for instance, 
at a meeting held in the Masonic Hall at Killinchy, 
in the County Down, the Rev. Mr. Wilson denounced 
land-grabbing in good set terms, and another speaker 
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declared that the great Convention was “simply an 
electioneering dodge for the purpose of dividing the 
country and putting the landlords into power again.” 
The great meeting declared their intention to oppose 
any candidate who would not pledge himself to com- 
pulsory sale. The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church has also, in more guarded terms, made 
the same demand. In North Antrim Mr. Dodd, Q.C., 
is standing as, in effect, a compulsory sale candidate. 
The feeling in favour of the abolition of landlordism 
has embraced all who were ever really Liberals in 
the North of Ireland. It has even made enforced 
converts among the orthodox Unionist candidates. 
Lord Frederick Hamilton, the Conservative candidate 
for North Tyrone, has pledged himself to support it, 
and Mr. T. W. Russell, who denounced the notion 
with his accustomed fury so lately as the end of 
March, has had to eat his words. It was his only 
hope of saving his seat. 

A movement of this importance cannot be ignored. 
It may be that neither English party will sanction 
any further grant for land purchase on Imperial 
security ; but, if Ulster is to be satisfied, the land- 
lords will have to go whether they are paid off in 
English or in Irish bonds. The system of dual 
ownership has become intolerable. The judicial 
rents can only be paid by white slavery. Produce 
has fallen in price. Flax, more especially, is no 
longer the mainstay of the northern farmer. It selis 
for less and costs more to grow than it used to. The 
average yield per acre has decreased, probably be- 
cause the land was “over-flaxed” in times past. 
There is only one acre sown for every four acres in 
the old times. As flax is pulled by hand, not cut by 
scythe or sickle, it costs much in labour, and labour 
becomes dearer year by year. So that the Ulster 
farmer, especially as a flax-grower, cannot pay the 
rents which may have been fair twenty or even ten 
years ago. If we take a still longer period, the 
decrease in the arable area is still more striking. In 
1841 there were 3,407,539 arable acres in Ulster; 
according to the agricultural returns of 1891 there 
were then (including pasture) only 1,685,484. More 
than half the tillage land has gone out of cultivation 
during half a century of Unionist administration. 
Even according to the straitest sect of the Ricardians, 
rents should fall. 

The rural population has decreased by nearly 
half within the same periad. The census returns 
are the strongest argument against the present 
system. Belfast and one or two other towns have 
been increasing, but in the rural part of every 
county the population has been decreasing during 
every decade for fifty years. The population of 
rural Ulster in 1841 was 2,160,698; in 1891 it was 
1,173,455. The decrease has been greater in the last 
decade than in any other decade since the famine. 
In rural Antrim during the last ten years the 
decrease was 11°2 per cent., in Armagh 15°2 per 
cent., in Cavan 13°8 per cent., in Derry 14 per cent., 
in Donegal 10 per cent., in Down 11'l per cent., in 
Fermanagh 13°3 per cent., in Monaghan 16°4 per 
cent., and in Tyrone 142 per cent. Every county 
except Donegal shows a greater decrease than the 
rural parts of Leinster. Most counties are worse 
than Munster. Monaghan is the worst in Ireland. 
Every sect and every party has suffered alike. 

The Presbyterians are, perhaps, the best-equipped 
of all for the struggle of small farming. They are 
the best-educated. For instance, in the County 
Armagh, the Protestant Episcopalians (though their 
average is raised by the fact that most of the gentry 
belong to that denomination) have 15°3 per cent. of 
illiterates, which is about the same as Kerry and 
worse than Tipperary, while the Presbyterians have 
only 61 per cent. It might be thought that they 
would have suffered less than others in the decade 
during which the Ulster custom of dual ownership 
has been recognised by law. But, on the contrary, 
they have decreased in the rural parts of most 
counties more rapidly than any other denomination. 
Outside Belfast the number of Presbyterians even 








thirty years ago, when the first religious census was 
taken, was about half as large again as it is now. 
No wonder that some ministers have begun to reflect 
that if they continue in the ways of sheer unadul- 
terated Unionism and landlordism they will soon 
have no flocks to minister to. 

This decrease of population has its economic 
cause in the pressure of high rents and low prices 
which has driven the more active of the population 
to emigrate ; it has its consequence in the increased 
price for labour which is aggravating the position of 
the farmer who remains. If statistics were only 
available, it would be found that the value of tenant 
right in North-East Ulster has been rapidly falling. 

How is this situation to be remedied? The 
farmer who is in the direst straits to pay his rent 
sees beside him another who has obtained substan- 
tial relief, and who has freed himself from rent- 
warner and bailiff, by purchasing under the Ash- 
bourne Act. He goes to his landlord and asks leave 
to do likewise. The landlord consults his rent-roll. 
He sees that the rents have been regularly paid—on 
many Ulster properties the bad debts are not 2 per 
cent. He calculates what the purchase-money would 
bring him if invested in Consols, and concludes that 
he would lose half his income. And so he refuses to 
sell to his tenant, and remains possessed of a rent, 
fixed for a term of fifteen years, which is secured 
upon the tenant's valuable property in the buildings 
and improvements. The tenant goes to market. He 
finds there that, contrary to all the principles of 
Ricardo, prices of commodities are largely fixed by 
the relative burdens which have to be borne as rent, 
or in lieu of rent, by surrounding farmers. The 
purchaser under the Ashbourne Act sells his stock 
and makes a profit at what to the tenant would 
mean almost starvation. Is the tenant to go back 
quietly and starve? 

This is the question he is asking himself. His 
very industry, his almost slavish honesty, has pre- 
vented him from receiving those benefits which in 
other parts of Ireland have been won by the persist- 
ent refusal to pay rent. He does not want to break 
the law, and he hopes that by some reasonable 
amendment of the law, without beggaring his 
landlord, against whom he bears no very acute 
ill-will, he may be made the owner of his land. It 
may fairly be said that all this is more directly an 
argument for a further reduction of rent than for the 
conversion of the tenant into an owner, and, as a 
matter of fact, the majority of those who are demand- 
ing compulsory sale look only to the reduction of 
annual payment. And I believe the sum required for 
land purchase might be very greatly reduced if, as 
an alternative for purchase, judicial and other rents 
were reduced to their fair economic level. But 
many thinking and reasonable farmers tell one there 
is more behind. They say that in the land courts 
the thrifty man who had his land in good heart 
got his rent raised, while the thriftless man got a 
large reduction. Not merely was this so, but it is 
hard to see how it is to be entirely avoided under 
any system of rent valuation. These men ask for 
a final settlement which will allow them to work 
without fear of losing by their work. The Ulster 
custom worked very well on those properties where 
rents were seldom if ever raised. Where the rents 
were altered frequently it was very little better 
than the southern system of tenure at will. Under 
present conditions every landlord will take all he 
can get, and while rents are liable to be periodically 
altered there can be no confidence. Who knows, for 
instance, what will be the party complexion of the 
next Land Commissioners sent by the next Govern- 
ment to fix rents for the next term? So the dual 
ownership, under State protection, is likely to be a 
failure, because the man omniscient enough and 
impartial enough to fix rents fairly at sight cannot 
be found. Perhaps to a philosopher or an economist 
that is the main interest of the present agitation in 
Ulster for compulsory sale. To the politician it has 
another value. It accounts for the ferocity with 
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which the landlord party have tried to avoid their 
doom by drowning the murmurs of their tenantry 
in the noise of the Orange drum. 

E. F. V. Knox. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





HE brief, sparse, hurried sittings for which the 

Commons have been meeting during the past 
week have been held, so to speak, under the con- 
stant imminence of the Mercury of the Lords, Mr. 
Labouchere’s béte noire, Black Rod. At any moment 
this sombre functionary may arrive and cut off a 
wordy wrangle in the middle of a sentence as if he 
were the Dread Messenger himself, or some police- 
man not to be ignored supervening without notice on 
a quiet little “ mill.” It was pathetic the other after- 
noon, just as Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Balfour were 
(let us say) in their second round over the Govern- 
ment’s mean trick about the Saturday pollings—the 
Member for Northampton had got his opponent's 
head in chancery and was punishing him as he 
deserved—when an attendant rushed in and shouted 
the stentorian warning, “Black Rod!” The com- 
batants instantly let go of each other, looked 
sheepish, and then proceeded to follow the gentle- 
man with the black silk stockings and the gold-tipped 
ebony wand as it were into custody. But when 
they got back to the green benches again Mr. 
Labouchere resumed his attack just where he left 
off. What is more, he renewed it on subsequent 
evenings, and if he has not succeeded in shaming 
Mr. Balfour out of the contemptible Saturday poll- 
ings dodge, he has done what is probably even 
better, he has effectually “shown up” the dodge 
before the country in all the wretched pettifogging 
chicanery and the ingrained distrust and fear 
of the working classes in which it has been con- 
ceived. 

The interruptions of Black Rod are a sign of 
activity amongst the Lords. He comes to summon 
the faithful Commons to the bar of the gilded 
chamber, there to hear the Royal assent given to 
sundry Bills which their Lordships have been good 
enough to allow to pass. In truth the Lords have 
been abnormally active for the past week ; so much 
so, and in such contrast to the deserted Commons, 
that the relative aspects of the two chambers 
may be said for the time being to have been 
reversed, In the Hereditary Chamber all goes 
merrily—positively merrily. Noble lords, of whom 
there is quite a gathering, bob up and down with 
a brisk air, asking questions, or moving amend- 
ments, or throwing out Bills (from the base and 
distant vantage of the bar it is hard to follow the 
cryptic conversation of the dwellers in Olympus), 
while the Lord Chancellor and Chairman of Com- 
mittees, as Bills run through their alternate stages, 
keep exchanging places with a rapidity and grace 
calculated to give an unsophisticated stranger the 
idea that these high beings are executing a figure 
in some sacred and mysterious dance. The Duke 
of Argyll, his head thrown back majestically, 
struts about, now on this side of the table now on 
that, the very Jove of the assembly, wearing a 
sublime expression of superintendence and also of 
satisfaction, as if well content that the work is 
going bonnily on. This was what-struck one at the 
moment when their lordships were undoing with a 
single gesture the work of several toiling weeks of 
the Commons and its Committees in the matter of 
the Bill for bringing the tramway over Westminster 
Bridge. What serene indifference, one thought, to 
the common herd and their votes! Dissolutions 
have no terrors for these mortals. They have no 
vile reckoning to make with low electors at the 
ballot boxes. “Dignified and stately” as they 
resent the impertinent intrusion of the public voice 
from the plebeian chamber, one seems to hear the 
solemn-clashing cymbals of Jolanthe— 











«“ Bow, bow, ye lower middle-classes! 
, . 
Bow, ye tradesmen! bow, ye masses!” 


And yet as one looked at them with their hats on 
and their heads jauntily wagging while they threw 
out the popular bills, one could not help thinking 
that it was for them the storm was really brewing, 
for them the doomful reckoning was eventually 
coming at the polls. 








THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY IN 
LONDON. 


HE agitation for the establishment of a {new 
university in and for London has entered upon 
a new phase. Scheme after scheme has been for- 
mulated, and has failed. The Senate of the Univer- 
sity of London held out the hand to the teaching 
colleges, but the conditions of union were rejected 
by Convocation. In the Gresham Charter a Federal 
University was projected. A number of indepen- 
dent institutions were to be represented on a Uni- 
versity Council empowered to control the courses of 
study and the examinations necessary for the attain- 
ment of the degrees. To this scheme the objections 
were so overwhelming that although one Royal Com- 
mission had already inquired into the whole subject, 
the Government took the unusual step of appointing 
another to investigate it de novo. The Commis- 
sioners are now taking evidence, and at _ this 
critical moment an Association has sprung into 
existence by which yet another scheme is pro- 
pounded. Whatever the merits of its proposals 
may be, it has certainly produced an extraordinary 
unanimity amongst those who are themselves en- 
gaged in teaching. The gentlemen who are support- 
ing it are, we believe, acting as individuals, and are 
not in any way empowered to pledge the institutions 
with which they are connected. It is, nevertheless, 
most remarkable to find associated on the executive 
committee several members of the senate and one of 
the chief officials of the University of London, Pro- 
fessors of University College, of the Royal College of 
Science, andof the City and Guilds Technical Institute, 
together with the chairman of the Bedford College 
for Women. Nor is this all. These gentlemen are 
engaged in active educational work in London, 
but they are supported by others who are well 
acquainted with the needs and opinions of the 
Provinces. The composition of the executive com- 
mittee is fairly representative of that of the Associa- 
tion. The movement is new, and fresh adhesions 
are being received every day. But as it stands, the 
list of members is noteworthy. A number of Pro- 
fessors in the London colleges (of whom nearly every 
one is a well-known authority on his subject), Pro- 
fessors in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the 
Principals of Mason College, Birmingham, of Firth 
College, Sheffield, of University College, Bristol, and of 
the University College of North Wales, all agree that 
they wish to see one university in London, and desire 
that it should be of the type described in a document 
drawn up by the executive committee of the Associ- 
ation. As it has been generally supposed that the 
interests of the various London colleges were difficult 
to reconcile, that the provincial colleges were hostile, 
and that the attitude of the University of London 
was impracticable, the scheme which is approved so 
widely and so heartily deserves more than ordinary 
attention. 

Its principal characteristics may be summed up 
in a few words. All previous efforts have contem- 
plated the establishment of relations between insti- 
tutions which, apart from their common interest and 
share in the government of the university, were to 
remain independent. They were to arrange the 
terms on which their students were to compete for 
degrees; but they were themselves in the future, as 
in the past, to compete for the students. This 
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scheme the members of the Association unite in 
condemning. They cannot control the action of the 
governing bodies of the various London colleges. 
In some cases, the nature of the institutions in 
which they work is such as to make it improbable 
that they will ever be themselves connected with 
the university. In others their personal interests 
would appear to be opposed to the success of the 
scheme. But, in spite of these difficulties, they 
come forward at this crisis in the history of edu- 
cation in London to affirm that in their opinion 
the time for the policy of Jaissez faire has 
passed; that unrestricted competition is injuring, 
and does not advance, the cause of the higher edu- 
cation ; and that the problem must be solved—not by 
creating artificial bonds between competing institu- 
tions, but by fusing whatever London has of educa- 
tional endowments, of academical appliances, and of 
professorial intellect, into one organised whole 
directed from a single centre. 

The necessity for this is indeed apparent. Those 
who are best acquainted with foreign univer- 
sities are most despondent at the insensibility 
of English public opinion to the inadequacy of 
our own appliances for the higher education. 
We have indeed in London one thing of which 
we may be proud—the magnificent collection of 
scientific apparatus which is being accumulated at 
South Kensington. For the rest, as far as laboratory 
and lecture-room accommodation and teaching appli- 
ances are concerned, the provinces are in many 
respects bettér equipped than London; while nowhere 
in the United Kingdom is there anything to compare 
with Berlin, Strassburg, or Zurich. Public money 
could not be better spent than in organising a series 
of personally conducted tours by which those who 
have the control of higher education in this country 
should be educated up to a full sense of their re- 
sponsibilities. Equipments on a Continental scale 
should be provided, if anywhere, in London ; and it 
is impossible that this can be done if half a dozen 
colleges are competing for, and appropriating, frag- 
ments of the fund which, if spent for the common 
good, might accomplish all that is necessary. It is 
absurd to suppose that the unaided efforts of the 
council of either University or King’s college can 
in any reasonable time provide for the private use of 
its own students laboratories which could compare 
with those which are found abroad. 

If the existing University of London developed 
its latent teaching powers; if, with a reorganised 
senate and modified constitution, it became fused 
with the London colleges, so that they had but one 
interest, one aim, and one purse; then, indeed, a 
university of, in, and for London would come into 
being to which from all sources—Government, muni- 
cipal, and private—funds would flow, by which labora- 
tories might at last be established in the metropolis 
which do not make London professors shudder when 
they have to conduct distinguished foreigners round 
them. 

Although, however, this is the ideal at which 
the scheme of the Association aims, the proposals put 
forth are very elastic. Provided the fundamental 
constitution of the university is such as to make 
this ideal attainable—and to this end it is essential 
that the governing body should not consist of 
representatives of competing colleges—provision is 


made for carrying on university work of different. 


types in institutions which are not wholly under the 
control of the university itself. The common desire 
of the members of the Association is to prevent the 
university being merely thedirector of courses of study 
for a degree, and to make it, through professors of its 
own appointing, responsible for the instruction given, 
and for the co-ordination of the higher education of 
London. The constitution of the university would, 
therefore, be not federal, but professorial. The 
governing body would consist of Crown nominees 
and of the professors. No precise numerical relation 
between the two classes is insisted on. It is assumed 
that it will be so adjusted that each will be 





an effective force in controlling the university. It is 
proposed that the university shall carry on the 
examining work of the existing University of Lon- 
don, so that it would examine all comers, while its 
teaching operations would be confined to the metro- 
politan area. The difficult question of the adjust- 
ment of the examinations to meet the wants of 
both intramural and extramural students is solved 
in the simplest way. The “examinations may, if 
found necessary, be different for those who have 
followed prescribed courses and for those who have 
not.” The objections which the provincial colleges 
might have felt to such a solution are, we believe, 
quelled by their belief in the class of men who will 
be the university professors if the scheme is carried 
out. 

Of course, the work of producing order out of the 
present educational chaos would be difficult. It is 
proposed that it should be entrusted to a small com- 
mission of legal and educational authorities. Many 
of the initial arrangements would have to be tenta- 
tive and temporary. The all-important point is that 
the Charter should be so drafted that a gradual 
approximation to the desired ideal should be pos- 
sible. 

Two classes of names are unfortunately conspicu- 
ous by their absence from the list of signatures to 
the scheme of the Association, viz., those of medical 
men (of whom but few have up to the present ex- 
pressed their approval), and those of the professors 
of King’s College. By the first class there is no 
reason to suppose that the proposals made will be 
viewed with disfavour. As a matter of history the 
scheme appears to have originated rather in the 
colleges than in the medical schools, but the proposals 
appear to be such as the schools could accept. It is 
admitted that they require special treatment, and it 
is suggested that they should at all events retain 
control over the “ teaching of medicine and surgery 
and over the funds devoted thereto.” The other 
conditions are simply to prevent the teachers in 
the medical schools from obtaining a preponderance 
in the university senate which could make the 
university itself little more than a big medical 
school. We shall hope to hear that the doctors 
support the scheme. As regards King's College, 
too, there is nothing in the proposals to prevent 
funds being reserved for the promotion of theological 
teaching; there is, indeed, nothing to prevent the 
establishment of theological degrees. 

In all these respects it will be seen that the 
scheme is of the most elastic kind. To carry it out 
would no doubt require goodwill and a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice. It must be remembered 
that the men who are promoting it are risking much, 
They consider that due provision should be made 
for protecting the interests of teachers in institutions 
connected with the university, but no attempt is 
made to define what is meant by “due.” Even if all 
pecuniary interests were absolutely safeguarded, 
something is staked by those who are prepared to 
exchange an independent command for a seat on a 
board composed of other teachers of the same sub- 
ject. No body of men would run risks such as these 
unless they were convinced that a crisis had arrived 
in which it is the duty of those who claim to be 
leaders of the higher education to forget themselves. 
Will the councils of the colleges, the senate of the 
University of London, and the medical schools show 
similar public spirit ? 

A beginning has been made; the council and staff 
of the Bedford College for Women have almost 
unanimously expressed their wish to take part in 
such a scheme. Will the more important bodies 
follow suit? While they are debating the question 
there is one point they may well remember. It will 
hardly be possible to establish a university on lines 
opposed by almost every eminent teacher of pure 
science in London, and the issue is rapidly narrowing 
down to this: Shall there be a non-federal teaching 
university in London, or shall there be no teaching 
university at all? 
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STENDHAL’S LETTERS. 





HE vogue of Stendhalism is not yet exhausted. 
It is a queer esoteric cult, this literary religion 
of which M. Paul Bourget has constituted himself 
the High-Priest. A few years ago all that the 
average man knew of Stendhal was that he had 
written two not very widely-read novels, “ La Chart- 
reuse de Parme” and “ Le Rouge et Le Noir.” Now, 
it seems, we are to understand that he ranks among 
the inspired Precursors and the intrepid Pioneers of 
nineteenth century literature. He—not Chateau- 
briand, not Dumas pére—was the father of the 
Romantic movement; it was from him, not from 
Balzac, that the Realists descend. Again, he was 
the first Frenchman to understand Shakespeare, and 
the first to make Italian touristry fashionable in 
polite Europe. He anticipated Bourget by the inven- 
tion of the psychological novel, was a dandy before 
the Age of the Dandies or M. Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
and an apostle of art for art’s sake before Théophile 
Gautier. This is the Stendhalian faith, which, unless 
a man believe, he shall be damned for a philistine. The 
new religion has reached the stages when the mere 
défroque of the deity has the air of a sacrosanct relic. 
Stendhal’s writing-desk has been ransacked and the 
plunder solemnly given to the devoutas inspired texts. 
First came two volumes of his correspondence, with 
an introduction by Prosper Mérimée. Now we have 
a book of three hundred odd pages of “ Lettres 
Intimes ” (Paris : Calmann Lévy), a collection of brief 
notes written by Stendhal at irregular intervals 
between the years 1800 and 1815 to his sister 
Pauline. To the infidel who has not been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Stendhalian faith, these 
letters will, we fear, prove disappointing. They seem 
very ordinary, trivial, domestic documents, and, as 
often happens with the letters of far greater men, 
one wonders why on earth anyone should have been 
at the pains to publish them. 

Much of their matter consists in the advice of a 
young man to his sister on the choice of books, on 
the theme that men were deceivers ever, on the 
vanity of human wishes, on the advantage of 
marriages of reason over love-matches; in short, on 
a hundred well-worn topics, concerning which a 
brother may fitly lecture his sister, so long as the 
lectures are not subsequently printed for the edifica- 
tion of the public. It must be said that Mlle. 
Pauline would seem to have been an exceptionally 
intelligent young lady, or her brother would scarcely 
have ventured to discuss with her literary and 
philosophical questions with such pedantic solemnity ; 
and, if she only read half the books he recommended 
to her, she must have been as learned as she was 
intelligent. He quotes Hobbes’s theory of the ridi- 
culous to her, and Locke on innate ideas, and Burke 
on the “Sublime and Beautiful.” He desires that 
she shall read Alfieri, “one of the greatest poets of 
the eighteenth century ; his verse gives me great 
pleasure, and will give you no less when you have 
made an interlinear translation of them; they are 
schietti verses ; you will find the word in your gram- 
mar.” Poor Pauline seems to have timorously replied 
that she would much rather learn English, whereupon 
her brother delivers himself of this remarkable piece 
of criticism :—“ They are wretched reasoners, these 
English; I know no people more wordy and cold. 
All they have produced is one genius and one mad- 
man. The genius is Shakespeare, the madman 
Milton.” Anon Stendhal pesters the unhappy 
woman with mathematics ; remarks with airy persi- 
lage, that the square of a binomial equals the 
square of the first part plus the square of the 
second plus twice the product of the first by the 
second. Again, “If you are in a company where 
good form permits you to offend people’s vanity 
at the rate of ,*,, you can tell a man a plain truth 
which offends him in the proportion of ,',, if your tone 
at the same time flatters him at the rate of ,°,, because 
then the outcome is only ,; of offence. There, you see, 
is the advantage of flattery. Accustom yourself 





to reason thus mathematically ; there you have the 
true use of mathematics.” After which one is not 
surprised to learn that Pauline took to masquerad- 
ing in men’s clothes (“ walking with habits of man,” 
the excellent Stendhal puts it, in the language of 
the madman Milton, which he spoke so idiomatically) 
and ultimately married an honest gentleman who 
knew neither Euclid nor vulgar fractions. 

Quite the best things in the letters are, as usual, 
the unconscious self-revelations of the writer. 
Stendhal, for instance, is fond of moralising on 
vanity. He says it is the primum mobile, the most 
universal of human passions. And then he writes as 
follows :—“ Yesterday I hailed [accroché] a charming 
day, quite the happiest of my life. From noon till 
half-past three I led a life such as Moliére might 
have imagined and Molé played. You know my 
usual ugliness; the women who most detest me 
complimented me on my appearance. I was 
in stockings and knee-breeches, black waistcoat, 
bronze-coloured coat, and a superb cravat and shirt- 
frill.” Elsewhere this scourger of human vanity 
writes: “I caught sight of Mlle. V.; I had a self- 
satisfied and insolent air ; I was superb, particularly 
on account of my plumed hat; I lashed my horse 
with all possible majesty.” And this is the picture 
he naively draws of himself when serving as a 
Commissary with the army at Berlin. “Here I am 
a great personage ; I receive many letters in which 
the Germans address me as Monseigneur ; French- 
men in high place call me Monsieur Vintendant ; 
generals pay me visits on arrival, I receive solicita- 
tions, bully my secretaries, go to grand dinners, ride, 
and read Shakespeare.” Let us hope he read the 
fall of Wolsey, or the discomfiture of Malvolio, and 
was chastened. After vanity, it is the love of 
woman which comes in for Stendhal’s most scathing 
denunciations. Nevertheless, our moralist does not 
hesitate to keep his unmarried sister well posted up 
in the catalogue of his successive mistresses, playing 
Leporello to his own Don Juan by recounting the 
innumerable conquests of his plumed hat, his superb 
shirt-frill, and his majestic horsemanship. 

Such passages throw side-lights on Stendhal him- 
self: one or two others are not without value as 
records of contemporary social life. This, for in- 
stance:—“ A man of fashion to-day (Prairial, An XII.) 
rises at ten, takes a bath and his breakfast. Then, 
till half-past three, he pays visits, not to transact 
business, but to chat. What about? He doesn’t 
know himself. He gossips about the subject of 
general gossip. At four he dines, returns to dress, 
goes to the play from seven to half-past nine, dresses 
again, and goes to teas until midnight or one in the 
morning.” And here are a few details which show 
the cost of living in Paris in the year 1808. Stendhal 
tells his sister she can, with prudence, spend three 
months in Paris with her husband for three thousand 
francs. They are to take three rooms at an hotel in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, at eighty francs a 
month (in the Rue de la Loi, a more fashionable 
quarter, it would be one hundred and fifty francs) ; 
dine at Legacque’s in the Tuileries for ten francs (at 
Véry’s, hard-by, it would be thirty francs); for 
fifteen francs a day, plus three francs for the coach- 
man, they can have a private carriage; and the 
husband can get himself a new suit at a good tailor’s 
for five or six hundred francs. This last heavy item 
would have astonished even Mr. Toots, but perhaps 
the computation allows for the superb cravats, 
plumed hats, and bronze-coloured coats of Stendhal’s 
own magnificent wardrobe. 








A FIRST NIGHT IN PARIS. 





HE Faubourg Poissonniére is chiefly known to the 
literary public outside France as. having been for 
long the home of Heinrihc Heine, oneof the most daring 
and successful literary innovators of our century. 
It is in this street that now stands the ThéAtre 
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Moderne, a salle of red and gold, where, from time 
to time, one of the most eminent of the young 
French poets of the day invites a select public to 
witness something new in the literary art, something 
which its creator, at any rate, supposes to be “un- 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme.” It was to the 
ThéAtre Moderne that M. Edouard Dujardin invited 
the other evening some 800 Parisians to hear and see 
Le Chevalier du Passé, “ Tragédie Moderne en trois 
actes et en vers libres.” 

In the auditorium, dim-lit as appropriate to a 
drama built all of dream, was collected such a motley 
assembly as is seldom to be found together within 
four walls even in Paris, the city above all others 
where extremes meet on a footing of momentary 
equality. Members of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
languidly curious of a new artistic manifestation, 
sat alongside of young painters and authors from 
Montmartre—in literature, as in politics, the source 
and centre of revolutionary impulse; ladies of the 
great world elbowed in the vestiaries ladies of the 
half-world, as well dressed as they. The Academy was 
represented by M. Ludovic Halévy; official criticism by 
M. Fouquier, of the Figaro—a ferocious literary critic, 
a veritable Fouquier-Tinville for the contemporary 
youth of Paris—and by M. Jules Lemaitre, the dra- 
matic critic of the Journal des Débats, who, without de- 
parting from orthodox traditions of French literature, 
has shown some intelligent appreciation for the au- 
dacities of the younger school. Among the masters 
of this school M. Stéphane Mallazmé was present, 
admiring with his strange eyes of an intellectual 
dreamer the beautiful scenic decorations designed by 
M. Maurice Denis, and applauding the verses, novel in 
form and sentiment, of a favourite pupil; M. Catulle 
Mendés was present also. With Mallazmé were 
Whistler and his wife: Whistler always inquisitive 
of any artistic innovation, and—no man of his 
generation more than he—having experienced how 
the world comes round at the end to innovators 
who have in them any of the stuff of genius. 
To detail in its entirety a salle three-quarters 
composed of Parisians “in view” is obviously im- 
possible ; we must content ourselves with mentioning 
only the names of such well-known Lutetian person- 
alities as M. Robert de Bonniéres, the novelist and 
social celebrity, who has just published a volume of 
highly-cultured verses; Mme. Georges Bizet, Mme. 
Fuchs, M. and Mme. Saint-Cére, of the Figaro, M. 
and Mme. Maurice Barrés, M. le Juge Sarcoux, 
known, apart from his judicial reputation, as an in- 
transigeant Wagnerian ; the painters, Raffaéli, Ger- 
vex, Boldini; and among the contemporaries and 
comrades of the author of the play, M. T.-E. Blanche, 
one of the lights of the new Salon, and M. Henri 
de Regnier, the latest Parisian poet who has made 
himself a name. 

Paris, like Athens of old, is always avide of any 
new thing. But to collect an audience seriously 
interested, and ranging from such well-known men 
of the world as M. le Marquis du Lau to such well- 
known ladies, a little out of “ the world,” as Mdlle. 
Baudon (better known as La Mélinite, the most 
artistic danseuse of the Moulin Rouge), something 
exceptional as_ well as something novel was 
required. M. Edouard Dujardin, once director of 
the Revue Wagnérienne, and, later, of the Revue 
Indépendante, has for long been known to 
the artistic public of Paris as one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the movement in art and poetry 
which founded itself on the ruins of the Parnassian 
school. After several youthful fentatives, in prose 
apd in verse, he sought footlight suffrages last 
year as the author of Antonia, a tragedy of which 
Le Chevalier du Passé is the sequel. In 1893, it 
is his intention to produce a third drama, which 
will conclude the series. The interest aroused among 
the intellectual aristocracy of the French capital 
by the author's past career, and by his actual 
attempt to renew for the literary drama—as Wagner 
had already done for the musical—the form of the 
old Greek trilogy, suffices to explain the composition 








of the audience at the Thédatre Moderne, and to 
account for the fact that Le Chevalier du Passé is, 
for artistic Paris, one of the chief events of the 
hour. 

The intrigue of the piece is simple. After the 
death, in the preceding play, of the lover (as befits a 
symbolist author, the names are left purposely 
vague! ), Antonia, once the beloved of one, has 
become the beloved of all who come. In the first 
act we see her, tended by her serving-women, offer- 
ing unlimited hospitality to the travellers who pass 
by her home, situated, of symbolical purpose, it 
matters not where. But the past has left in her 
soul its memories. In the second act she invokes the 
past. It appears to her, in a sort of symbolical 
dream, under the form of her old-time lover, le 
Chevalier du Passé. But he fades with the dawn, 
and, in the third act, Antonia, left desolate, and 
still under the influence of her dream, dismisses her 
guests, dismisses her serving-women, and, in a fine 
monologue, implores the reappearance of her spouse, 
her master, for whom her soul, at any rate, has ever 
remained dedicate and virginal. She goes off to seek 
for him throughout the world, and, la swite a l'année 
prochaine. 

It is evident that such a rough summary of 
the plot can give little idea of the peculiarities of M. 
Dujardin’s work. Its qualities reside in details of 
sentiment, and, above all, in the new form of versifi- 
cation M. Dujardin has found to express himself in. 
And to criticise these adequately several pages deal- 
ing with the development of the contemporary 
French school of poets would be necessary. In 
these lines we have wished only to render a brief 
account of a performance noteworthy among the 
actualities of Parisian life, which has interested 
intensely the advanced guard of the present French 
literary movement ; and, without prophesying over- 
much for the future of M. Dujardin, it is matter of 
platitude that the few of to-day have often proved 
to be the many of to-morrow. 








THE DRAMA. 





“PAULINE BLANCHARD.” 


EMEMBERING a word of Théophile Gautier's 
invention, you may call Pauline Blanchard a 
rurodrama, or, borrowing a title from Mrs. Woods, 
you may say it is a village tragedy. It deals with 
the quarrels and jealousies of rival farmers in a little 
Burgundian commune and with the evil fortune 
which their quarrels and jealousies bring upon their 
helpless children. I have a reason for italicising the 
adjective. For although the play contains much 
that is fresh, observed and vigorous, it can hardly be 
called a successful play: it ends by leaving the 
spectator cold—indeed, its reception when it was 
produced by Madame Sarah Bernhardt for the first 
time in London last week was (bating the applause 
awarded to the actress, and to the actress alone) 
distinctly below freezing-point—and, casting about 
for an explanation of this failure, I am inclined to 
find it in the helplessness of the heroine and of the 
man from whom she allows herself to be cruelly 
parted. In his recent lectures at the Odéon on the 
history of the French stage, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
argued, with no little cogency, that one essential 
difference between novel and drama was this: 
whereas the novelist may represent his personages 
as acted upon, it is incumbent upon the dramatist to 
represent his as acting. You may eliminate, that is, 
will from the novel, may show your characters 
moulded and controlled by external circumstance— 
the organism, in the Darwinian jargon, conditioned 
solely by the environment: that was the method, 
for instance, of George Eliot in her later novels; it 
is the method of the French, and, still more, of the 
Russian, naturalists. But from the drama you may 
not eliminate will: the manifestation of will-power, 
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the conflict of opposing wills (I remember a phrase 
of Mr. Stevenson's, “the passionate cruces of life 
where duty and inclination come nobly to the 
grapple”), these are the very essence of drama. 
Perhaps M. Brunetiére’s proposition, thus briefly 
stated, is too sweeping ; perhaps we should have to 
guard it with many reservations before accepting it, 
or we might find ourselves, before we knew it, com- 
mitted to the queer conclusion that a good half of 
the Greek drama was undramatic. It is a question 
to be threshed out—some other day. But, pro- 
visionally, I think we may accept M. Brunetiére’s 
distinction as true in the main; and it certainly 
helps us to understand more clearly than before why 
it is that dramatised novels are, nine times out 
of ten, foredoomed to failure. 

Well, Pauline Blanchard is a dramatised novel 
—the playwrights, MM. Albert Darmont and Alfred 
Humblot, are said to have adapted it from “ La 
Fille A Blanchard” of M. Jules Case—and it has the 
negative quality which, M. Brunetiére maintains, is 
commendable in a novel but damnable in a play, 
the absence of will. The two personages for whom 
our sympathy is solicited, Pauline and her lover, 
Francois Marchal, do not—except at the very close 
of the play, when it is too late—do not act. They 
simply suffer. Of the six acts (yes, sia acts, and the 
play takes four mortal hours in performance) four 
are acts (the word is for once absurdly out of place 
—they are tableaux, rather) of passive endurance. 
The first two, to be sure, do exhibit an action, and, 
accordingly, up to the end of the second act, we 
were all interested in the play. There had beena 
violent quarrel between the two fathers, Camilet- 
Blanchard and Montagu-Marchal; the characters 
of the two men had been vigorously, if crudely, 
contrasted—Blanchard all apoplectic rage, with 
a copious vocabulary of “ laches,” “ canailles,” 
“ gueux,” etc.; Marchal all dignity and deport- 
ment, with a red-ribbon, a major’s tricolour scarf, 
and an ill-cut frock-coat which he folds about 
him like a toga; the match between Pauline and 
Francois had been suddenly broken off, and the 
girl's hand had been promptly bestowed by her Tam- 
burlaine of a father upon an unlovely, and unloved, 
farmer. Then we had seen the wedding at the 
Mairie, the awkward squad of rustic guests, the 
reading of the Code, the garde champétre’s gala 
uniform, old Marchal showing an admiring village 
how the heart of a father can be sacrificed to the 
duty of a Mayor, and Pauline coerced into the fatal 
“Yes” by the threats of Blanchard, the Bull of 
Bashan. Up to this point, I say, we had been 
interested, because we had been shown an action, 
the conflict of wills. But thenceforward the will 
was eliminated, and the play became unspeakably 
tedious. Pauline deserted her husband at the door 
of the Mairie, took refuge in a peasant woman’s 
cottage, and invited Francois to come to her. He 
came, but he did nothing. It is true we were offered 
a sort of Teniers picture of cottage life—an old 
woman peeling potatoes, spinning at a wheel, or 
doling out the milk. But a Teniers picture (I speak 
with bated breath and whispering humbleness, lest 
“G. M.” should forthwith prove me idiotically 
wrong) is not drama. Pictorial art, as readers 
of my colleague's fulminant articles in THz SPEAKER 
will have learned, does not want a “subject.” Agreed ; 
but, assuredly, the drama does. On the stage, the 
spectacle of an old woman peeling potatoes or doling 
out the milk does not satisfy me; I want to see 
people doing something, or willing to do something. 
In the fourth act, again, nothing happened. We 
saw Francois Marchal whining over the “ cussed- 
ness” of things, like a provincial Hamlet, crying 
like a baby in his mother’s arms (Oh! this eternal 
scene of “ Ma Mére”! When will the French stage 
learn to do without it ?), or listening respectfully to 
the copy-book consolations of his father—by this 
time a colossal monument of dignity, with a new, 
and bigger, red ribbon. But the upshot of it all was 
that Frangois did nothing, and willed nothing. In act 





five we were shown Pauline waiting in a hayloft for 
Francois to come, and waiting in vain, like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange. Pauline fell ill, and raved, 
and swooned—the helpless victim of fate, doing 
nothing, willing nothing—and when at last that 
laggard in love, Francois, did come, it was only to 
make himself the mouthpiece of his father’s copy- 
book morality, and to tell Pauline that it was her 
duty to return to her husband. This, you remember, 
is precisely the conventionally respectable advice 
which Pastor Manders tendered, in very similar 
circumstances, to Mrs. Alving, and the author of 
Ghosts shows you what a tragedy came of her acting 
upon it. It wasa tragedy, too, that happened in Paul- 
ine’s case. She returned, practically,a madwoman to 
her husband, the loathed Cadet, and, at his very first 
caress, she cut his throat from ear to ear with a 
sickle. Then she died one of those rapid deaths 
which always follow a stage-doctor’s warning that 
“ the slightest excitement would be fatal,” and which 
are pretty safe to happen to Mme. Bernhardt in any 
piece of her repertory. With the throat-cutting 
business there was a momentary flicker of interest 
excited ; it was, you see, the one effort of will which 
the poor lady was permitted to make throughout the 
six acts. But it came too late, and the audience 
went away from Pauline Blanchard wondering why 
Mme. Bernhardt had troubled herself to produce so 
dulla play. ... Andyet... and yet... dull 
though it is, I will not go back on my first judgment 
that the play contains elements which are fresh and 
observed and vigorous. It is fresh, in its constructive 
simplicity and straightforwardness, its avoidance of 
Sardou and Scribe tricks of “preparation” and 
“complication” and “ resolution”; it is observed, in 
its true atmosphere of village life, its real Bur- 
gundian peasants; it is vigorous, in its character- 
sketch of the elder Blanchard and eke (for it is too 
bad, after all, to laugh at a type of dignity and 
probity because of its écharpe and its frock-coat) of 
the elder Marchal. What a pity that these qualities 
could not have been combined with the one indis- 
pensable dramatic quality—the power of inventing 
an interesting action! A. B. W. 








SEX IN ART.—II. 


EN thousand times superior to Lady Waterford 
is Miss Armstrong—a lady in whose drawings of 
children we perceive just that light tenderness and 
fanciful imagination which is not of our sex. Per- 
haps memory betrays me, it is a long while since 
I have seen Miss Armstrong's pastels, but my impres- 
sion is that Miss Armstrong stands easily at the head 
of English lady artists—above Mrs. Swynnerton, 
whose resolute and distinguished talent was never 
more abundantly and strikingly manifested than in 
her picture entitled “ Midsummer,” now hanging in 
the New Gallery. “ Midsummer” is a fine piece of 
intellectual painting, but it proceeds merely from 
the brain; there is hardly anything of the painter's 
flesh in it; there are no surprising admissions in it; 
the painter never stood back abashed and asked her- 
self if she should have confessed so much, if she 
should have told the world so much of what was 
passing in her intimate soul and flesh. 
Impersonality in art really means mediocrity. 
If you have nothing to tell about yourself, or if 
courage be lacking in you to tell the truth, you 
are not an artist; and are women without souls, 
or is it that they dare not reveal their souls un- 
adorned with the laces and ribbons of convention? 
Their memoirs are a tissue of lies, suppressions, and 
half-truths. George Sand must fain suppress all 
mention of her Italian journey with Musset; but 
of such hypocritical hare-hearted stuff no Rousseau 
or Casanova is made: and then women are too deeply 
rooted in circumstance to betray their own natures 
in a calm and dispassionate survey of life; not even 
for the sake of the perfect and complete realisation 
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of self, which the so-called impersonal method 
alone affords, are they prepared to make the ap- 
parent abandonment of self which the method de- 
mands. It matters not whether they paint por- 
traits or landscapes, their work is rarely more than 
soft, futile whisperings and sighings about their 
own special joys and troubles. Their own story 
does not interest them because it is typical of hu- 
manity, but because it is their own; not for one 
moment can they get out of their own conventional 
individualities. In love it is said that they are 
capable of self-sacrifice, in art are they capable 
of any? They astonish us as much by their want 
of originality as they do by their extraordinary 
powers of assimilation. I am thinking now of the 
ladies who marry painters, and who, after a few 
years of married life, exhibit work identical in 
execution with that of their illustrious husbands— 
Mrs. E. M. Ward, Madame Fantin-Latour, Mrs. Swan, 
Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. How 
interesting these households must be! Immediately 
after breakfast husband and wife sit down at their 
easels. “Let me mix a tone for you, dear,” “I think 
I would put that up a little higher,” ete. This is la 
peinture a quatre mains. Nevertheless among these 
well-intentioned ladies we find one artist of rare excel- 
lence—I mean Madame Lebrun. We all know her 
beautiful portrait of a woman walking forward, her 
hands in a muff. Seeing the engraving from a 
distance we might take it fora Romney; but when we 
approach, the quality of the painting visible through 
the engraving tells us that it belongs to the French 
school. In design the portrait is strangely like a 
Romney ; it is full of all that brightness and grace, 
and thatfeminine refinement,which is adistinguishing 
characteristic of his genius, and which was especially 
impressed on my memory by the portrait of the 
lady in the white dress walking forward, her 
hands in front of her, the slight fingers pressed 
one against the other, exhibited this year in the 
exhibition of Old Masters in the Academy. But if 
we deny that the portrait of the lady with the muff 
affords testimony as to the sex of the painter, we 
must admit that none but a woman could have 
designed the portrait which Madame Lebrun 
painted of herself and her little daughter. The 
painting may be somewhat dry and hard, it 
certainly betrays none of the fluid nervous tender- 
nesses and graces of the female temperament; but 
surely none but a woman and a mother could have 
designed that original and expressive composition ; 
it was a mother who found instinctively that touch- 
ing and expressive movement—the mother’s arms 
circled about her little daughter's waist, the little 
girl leaning forward, her face resting on her mother’s 
shoulder. Never before did artist epitomise in a 
gesture all the familiar affection and simple per- 
suasive happiness of home; the very atmosphere of 
an embrace is in this picture. And in this picture 
the painter reveals herself to us in one of the in- 
timate moments of her daily life, the tender, wistful 
moment when a mother receives her growing girl in 
her arms, the adolescent girl having run she knows 
not why to her mother. These two portraits, both 
in the Louvre, are, I regret to say, the only pictures 
of Madame Lebrun that I am acquainted with. I 
doubt, however, if my admiration would be increased 
by a wider knowledge of her work. She seems 
to have said everything she had to say in 
these two pictures. Madame Lebrun painted well, 
but she invented nothing; she failed to make 
her own of any special manner of seeing and 
rendering things; she failed to create a style. Only 
one woman did this, and that woman is Madame 
Morisot, and her pictures are the only pictures 
painted bya woman that could not be destroyed with- 
out creating a blank, a hiatus in the history of art. 
True that the hiatus would be slight—insignificant 
if you will—but the insignificant is sometimes dear 
to us; and though nightingales, thrushes, and sky- 
larks were to sing in King’s Bench Walk, I should 
miss the individual chirp of the pretty sparrow. 





Madame Morisot’s note is perhaps as insignifi- 
cant as a sparrow’s, but it is as unique and 
as individual a note. She has created a style, 
and has done so by investing her art with all 
her femininity; her art is no dull parody of ours: 
it is all womanhood—sweet and gracious, tender 
and wistful womanhood. Her first pictures were 
painted under the influence of Corot, and two of 
these early works were hung in the exhibition of 
her works held the other day at Goupil’s, Boulevard 
Montmartre. The more important was, I remember, 
a view of Paris seen from a suburb—a green railing 
and two loitering nursemaids in the foreground, the 
middle of the picture filled with the city faintly 
seen and faintly glittering in the hour of the sun’s 
decline, between four and six. It was no disagree- 
able or ridiculous parody of Corot; it was Corot 
feminised, Corot reflected in a woman’s soul, a 
woman’s love of man’s genius, a lake-reflected 
moon. But Corot’s influence did not endure. Through 
her sister’s marriage Madame Morisot came in con- 
tact with Manet, and she was quick to recognise him 
as being the greatest artist that France had pro- 
duced since Delacroix. Henceforth she never faltered 
in her allegiance to the genius of her great brother- 
in-law. True, that she attempted no more than to 
carry his art across her fan; but how adorably she 
did this! She got from him that handling out of 
which the colour flows joyous and bright as well- 
water, the handling that was necessary for the 
realisation of that dream of hers, a light world 
afloat in an irradiation—light trembling upon the 
shallows of artificial water, where swans and aquatic 
birds are plunging, and light skiffs are moored ; light 
turning the summer trees to blue; light sleeping a 
soft and lucid sleep in the underwoods; light il- 
lumining the green summer of leaves where the 
diamond rain is still dripping; light transforming 
into jewellery the happy flight of bees and butter- 
flies. Her swans are not diagrams drawn upon the 
water, their whiteness appears and disappears in the 
trembling of the light; and the underwood, how 
warm and quiet, and penetrated with the life of the 
summer; and the yellow-painted skiffs, how happy 
and how real! Colours: tints of faint green and 
mauve passed lightly, a few branches indicated. 
Truly, the art of Manet transporté en éventail. 

A brush that writes rather than paints, that writes 
exquisite notes in the sweet seduction of a perfect 
epistolary style, notes written in a boudoir, notes 
of invitation, sometimes confessions of love, the 
whole feminine heart trembling as a hurt bird 
trembles in a man’s hand. And here are yachts 
and blue water, the water full of the blueness 
of the sky ; and the confusion of masts and rigging 
is perfectly indicated without tiresome explanation ! 
The colour is deep and rich, for the values have 
been truly observed; and the pink house on the left 
is an exquisite note. No deep solutions, an art afloat 
and adrift upon the canvas, as a woman's life floats 
on the surface of life. “My sister-in-law would not 
have existed without me,” I remember Manet saying 
to me in one of the long days we spent together in 
the Rue d’Amsterdam. True, indeed, that she would 
not have existed without him; and yet she has 
something that he has not—the charm of an ex- 
quisite feminine fancy, the charm of sex. Madame 
Morisot is the eighteenth century, with some pre- 
science of the nineteenth; she is the nineteenth turn- 
ing her eyes to look back regretfully on the 
eighteenth. Chaplin parodied the eighteenth century; 
in Madame Morisot something of its gracious spirit 
naturally resides; she is eighteenth century especially 
in her drawings; they are fluent and flowing; no- 
where do we detect a measurement taken, they are 
free of tricks—that is to say of ignorance assuming 
airs of learning. That red chalk drawing of a naked 
girl, how simple, loose, and unaffected, how purged 
of the odious erudition of the modern studio. And 
her precious and natural remembrance of the great 
century, with all its love of youth and the beauties 
of youthful lines, is especially noticeable in the red 
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chalk drawing of the girl wearing a bonnet, the veil 
falling and hiding her beautiful eyes. As I stood 
lost in admiration of this beautiful drawing I heard 
a rough voice behind me: “C’est bien beau, n’est 
pas ?” It was Claude Monet. “ Yes, isn’t it superb?” 
I answered. “I wonder how much they'd sell it 
for.” “I'll soon find out that,” said Monet, and 
turning to the attendant he asked the question. 
“ Pour vous sept cents cinquante francs.” “C'est 
bien ; il est & moi.” 

This anecdote will give a better idea of the value 
of Berthe Morisot than seventy columns of mine 
or any other man’s criticism. G, M. 

























































THE WEEK. 

WE are informed that the late Mr. E. A. FREEMAN 
left behind him a mass of MS. materials. The most 
important of these naturally relate to his History of 
Sicily, of which it may be possible to publish two 
additional volumes. Of these, the first, representing 
a continuation of what has already been published, 
down to the Roman Conquest, is unfortunately rather 
a series of considerable fragments than an organic 
whole. The Roman and Saracenic periods are prac- 
tically unwritten, but the MS. referring to the 
Norman Conquest of this island is practically complete 
and would form a volume by itself. Besides this, 
Mr. FREEMAN left more or less complete materials for 
a History of Rome down to MITHRIDATES’ time, in 
a longer or a shorter form; considerable fragments 
of a History of Greece; a work on KING PIPPIN; 
notes for a new edition of the Norman Conquest, and 
a fragment on Henry I., and some other pieces. As 
several of these, however, were written some years 
ago, and would, in many cases, have been greatly 
recast by the author had life been spared him, it 
will be a question of great difficulty how much can 
now see the light. 





Mr. FREEMAN'S literary activity continued un- 
abated to the last; and, indeed, an account of his 
last journey “Across ‘the Spanish March’ to Va- 
lencia,” which will shortly appear in the columns of 
the Guardian, actually contains the chronicle of his 
architectural and historical observations to within a 

: few days of his death. To the last his mind retained 

its full vigour, and promised many years of prolific 

) work. He used to say to friends, “My memory is 
not quite so good as it was, but I can use my facts 
better.” 





A NEW popular and very thoroughly edited issue 
is in course of publication of the works of the father 
of Russian fiction, N. V. Gocow. Its editor is the 
well-known professor of Russian literature, now 
president of the Moscow University, Tikhonravov. 
He is just completing the last volume of the edition, 
which contains letters, notes, extracts, and GoGoL’s 
first sketches for his works. Artistically, Russians 
will gain little from these additions; no unknown 
work of GoGo.’s has come to light among them. But 
biographically and historically they will gain much. 
They show how accurately and elaborately GoGo. 
worked, how industriously he notes down names of 
dogs, terms used in hunting, colloquial or felicitous 
expressions, picked up by accident or derived from 
popular songs, minute details derived from adminis- 
tration, and soon. When we remember that GoGo. 
Was a genuine artist who never inserted a single 
word or detail simply for its photographic truth to 
life, after the fashion of the modern French realists, 
but was always selecting from this immense mass of 
material what was artistically right and character- 
istic, we can gain an idea of the amount of labour he 
gave to the perfection of his work. 





_ More light, too, is thrown by this edition on the 
inward struggle by which GoGo. was always torn, 











his genius and his patriotism urging him on to his 
great satirical works, while his bigoted piety led him 
to regard this very satire asasin. This may seem 
of no interest to the English reader; but from the 
enormous importance of GoGoL to the Russian people, 
every minute particular about him must be sacred to 
the Russians themselves. All the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern Russian fiction, which have now 
secured to it so high a place in the literature of 
the world, really owe their origin to GoGoL. Its 
artistic truth, its undoubted influence on life itself, 
the peculiar Oukriiinian humour, a certain sublimity 
touched with pathos—all this was first introduced 
into Russian fiction by Gocot. He was in this 
absolutely a pioneer. It is a pity the English are 
altogether unacquainted with these writings, and we 
are glad to announce that very soon one of the 
greatest of them—the “ Diary of a Madman ”—will 
appear in a translation by Miss E. L. BooLe, whose 
previous renderings from the Russian lead us to 
expect much of this. 





A Rvss!IAN novelist, PETROPAVLOVSKY by name, 
who wrote under the nom de plume of “ Karonin” and 
was regarded as one of the prominent writers of the 
young generation, recently died in Russia. He was 
incarcerated on political grounds for several years 
while still a lad. Later on he was sent into adminis- 
trative exile in Siberia, and the vicissitudes of his 
life are chiefly responsible for his bad health and 
habitually melancholy cast of his mind. 





A TRANSLATION of Lovis CoUPERUS’ new novel 
“Extase” by Mr. A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs is being 
prepared by Messrs. Henry & Co. The only other 
new announcement in fiction this week is “ A New 
England Cactus and’ Other Stories” (UNwmN), by 
Mr. FRANK PorE HvuMPHREY, in the “ Pseudonym 
Library.” 





Mr. SAMUEL LAING’s new book, “ Human Origins: 
Evidence from History and Science,” will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL; while 
Mr. Exuior Srock has ready “The Antiquity of 
Man from the Point of View of Religion,” by MR. 
R. H. Capron, an answer to Mr. LAING’s former 
work, “ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 





Tur tenth volume of “The Speeches and Public 
Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone” 
(METHUEN), which, as we noted before, is to be pub- 
lished first, since it covers much of the “ debatable 
land” about to resound with the din of the 
electoral battle, will contain a short preface by the 
Liberal leader, and a portrait. The matter has been 
so far brought down to date as to include Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S recent address to the rural delegates at the 
Memorial Hall. 





A NEW picture of America is promised from the 
pen of Mr. H. PANMURE GoRDON, a well-known 
member of the London Stock Exchange, who recently 
visited the United States. His book, “ The Land of 
the Almighty Dollar” (WARNE), records his experi- 
ence both socially and commercially. Mr. GORDON 
is believed to have observed without spectacles, and 
to have noted on fresh paper. Too many travellers 
wear coloured glass, and in writing their impressions 
make a palimpsest of somebody else’s book. 





THE ninth volume of the new edition of “ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia” extends from “round” to 
“Swansea.” Mr. GEORGE SAINTSBURY writes on 
“George Sand,” Mr. ANDREW LANG on “Sir Walter 
Scott,” PRorEssoR DOWDEN on “Shakespeare,” PRINCE 
KROPOTKIN on “Siberia,” Mr. Austin DOBSON on 
“ Steele,” and Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE on “ Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe.” Many other articles have 
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been revised by the principal authorities on the 
various subjects, including the exposition of his 
philosophy, by Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. We are 
glad to reiterate that this Encyclopedia, having 
regard to the exhaustiveness of the matter, the 
repute of the contributors, and lowness of price, is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable work of its kind ever 
published. 

In July Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH will have ready 
for sale CAXTON’s translation of “The Golden 
Legend,” with two woodcuts designed by Mr. E. 
BuRNE-JONES. It is a careful reprint of the original 
edition of 1484, with a glossary and index, edited by 
Messrs. F. S. ELLIs and WILLIAM Morris. The 
work has been produced at Mr. Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press. At present the price, which will be raised on 
the day of publication, is nine guineas. 


CAPTAIN PASFIELD OLIVER has edited for Mr. 
FISHER UNWIN’s “ Adventure Series” the memoirs 
of BENYOwsSKY, the great Hungarian charlatan, who 
imposed his exaggerated and falsified accounts of 
his achievements on the British public a century 
since, in 1790. The title of the volume will be “ The 
Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus Count 
de Benyowsky in Siberia, Kamskatka, Japan, the 
Liukiu Islands, and Formosa.” 


ONE of the most interesting sections of Essex, a 
country rich in antiquarian interest, and not de- 
ficient in natural beauty, lies between Bradwell 
Point and Saffron Walden, and eastward to Col- 
chester and Hedingham Castle. This is the portion 
described by Mr. C. R. B. BARRETT in his “ Essex : 
Highways, Byways, and Waterways,” a luxurious 
volume published by Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 
Mr. BARRETT has illustrated his work himself with 
many etchings of admirable workmanship, and a 
great number of cuts let into the text. A disserta- 
tion is appended on the coinage of Essex by Mr. L. 
A. LAWRENCE, a member of the Council of the 
Numismatic Society. 





PROBABLY it is the very excellence of English 
financial institutions and management which ac- 
counts for the fact that the subject of Public 
Finance, as distinct from that of Political Economy, 
has not of late years attracted much attention 
in our country. Since McCuLiocn’s book, first 
published in 1845 and now out of print, there has 
been no manual on the subject available for the 
student. In his “Public Finance” (MAcMILLAN) 
PROFESSOR BASTABLE has sought to supply the need 
of such a work by going over the whole field 
embraced by his title, and presenting the result in 
a systematic form, so that the student may obtain a 
general knowledge of the leading facts and present 
position of this branch of political science. 


WE have on our table some specially interesting 
poetical publications. ‘“‘ Fate in Arcadia,’ and Other 
Poems” (WARD & Downey), by Mr. E. J. E xis, is 
a work likely to attract much attention. It is “ em- 
bellished”” with twenty-four full-page illustrations 
by the author, which, on a hasty glance, seem to be 
real embellishments, the product of a very unusual 
gift. A new edition of CYNEWULF's “Christ,” 
edited with a modern rendering by Mr. ISRAEL 
GOLLANCZ, in the same style as his “ Pearl,” is pub- 
lished by Mr. Davip Nutt. “Songs of Béranger,” 
translated by Mr. WILLIAM ToyYNBEE, is an addition 
to Mr. WALTER Scott's “ Canterbury Poets.” “Our 
Earth” (UNWIN), a long blank-verse work by Mr. 
GEORGE THOMSON, is ominously called volume [. 











Ir qr are in earnest in wishing to benefit the ——_ in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in wages 











WHAT a change—writes our musical corre- 
spondent, apropos of the success of the Rheingold 
on Wednesday night—has come over our perform- 
ances of dramatic music since the days when the 
Royal Italian Opera was not, and when aristocratic 
amateurs assembled at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
order to see short (that is to say, shortened) opera 
followed by long ballets, and to meet one another 
afterwards in the foyer of the theatre. At present, 
every night during the season is an opera night, and 
operas are no longer cut down for the greater glory 
of a ballet; the ballet, as a separate performance, 
having, in fact, disappeared. As a sign of these 
changes, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the scene of the 
fashionable gatherings at the beginning of the 
century described by Lornp Mount-EpGcuMBE in his 
* Musical Reminiscences,” is being pulled down. 


Or the operatic representations by Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS’s cosmopolitan company, which includes 
among its leading members vocalists of Italian, 
French, Polish, English, and American origin, the most 
remarkable of late has been that of Carmen, with 
MADAME DESCHAMPS as the wayward, wanton 
heroine; M. JEAN DE RESZKE as the simple-minded 
infatuated soldier; M. LASSALLE as the fatuous, self- 
confident bull fighter ; and MADAME EAMESasthe inno- 
cent, devoted peasant girl. In no other capital, Paris 
distinctly included, could sucha cast be secured. At 
Paris,indeed, M. DE RESZKE, M. LASSALLE,and MADAME 
EAMES belong to the Grand Opera, where Carmen 
is not played, and where, hitherto, the great musical 
authorities have not thought of playing it. The 
work belongs to the repertory of the Opéra Comique, 
where it offers to MADAME DESCHAMPS one of her 
very best parts. But Carmen has never been given, 
and never can be given, at the Opéra Comique with 
such a Don José as M. JEAN DE RESZKE, such an 
Escamillo as M. LASSALLE, or such a Michaela as 
MADAME EAMES. 








TuE final concert for the season of the Philhar- 
monic Society included one of those Wagnerian 
concerted pieces which, as a rule, are heard only 
at the RICHTER concerts; and the Siegfried Idyll 
was played under Mr. CoweEn’s intelligent and care- 
ful guidance about as well as it ever was under the 
direction of the eminent conductor who first in- 
troduced it in this country. BEETHOVEN’s Pastoral 
Symphony, than which no great work is more 
familiar to the Philharmonic orchestra, was another 
feature of the concert. In the Symphony, as 
in the so-called Idyll, both the orchestra and 
its chief were at their best. There were two 
instrumental soloists, SENOR ARBOs, the Spanish 
violinist, and M. SAPELLNIKOFF, the Russian pianist. 
The former played very delicately MAx Brucn’s 
first concerto, his refinement of style being more re- 
markable than his power. The latter gave an effec- 
tive,if somewhat violent, performance of RUBINSTEIN’S 
Concerto in D minor. The vocalist was Miss ESTHER 
PALLISER, who sang very expressively Rebecca's 
principal air in Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Ivanhoe, 
and very brilliantly the waltz from GouNop's Romeo 
and Juliet. 





Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that BJéRN- 
son has gone to Denmark to preach at quite a 
number of meetings the gospel of peace. BJORNSON 
now frankly declares himself to be a Socialist, 
though no mere dreamer of dreams. Nearly twenty 
thousand people, including delegates from eighty- 
three Peace Societies, are estimated to have been 
present at his Himmelbjerget meeting last Sunday. 





AmonG the most striking experiments with the 
electric current that have ever been seen is that now 
exhibited by Messrs. SIEMENS & Bros. at the Crystal 
Palace Electrical Exhibition. It is a repetition of one 
of TesLa’s experiments, but on a far grander scale. 
A current of high intensity and frequency of alterna- 
tion is made to excite an induction coil, from the 
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secondary poles of which long flames are made to 
issue. If anything such as a block of wood, slate, or 
salt be placed in contact with the poles, the current, 
in its attempt to bridge over this distance, passes 
in all manner of directions, finally burning a hole 
straight through. Butif a glass plate two feet square 
be brought between the poles we witness a real 
fight between the spark and the non-conductive 
obstacle. With a low power the current is observed 
at the poles to consist of small, bright coruscations, 
radiating from the centre and spreading out in the 
form of a circular disc; but a gradual increase soon 
makes the sparks leap about more and more, until the 
plate itself seems to be one mass of brilliant flashes, 
all making their respective ways over the edges of 
the plate to the other pole. When the intensity 
reaches about 40,000 volts a climax is reached, for 
the glass, no longer able to offer any resistance, is 
pierced by the current and shines only with a dull 
and feeble glow. 

AmMonG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Mr. Lewis LLEWELLYN DILLWyn, M.P., 
who for thirty-seven years had represented Swansea 
in Parliament, and whose services to advanced 
Liberalism in Wales are too well known to need 
mention here ; GENERAL ALBERT FYTCHE, C.S.L., late 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah; and GENERAL 
Str CAMPBELL Ross, K.C.B., who had seen much 
frontier warfare in India. 








THE DISSOLUTION AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 





AtHens, June 16th, 1892. 

T is no exaggeration to say that nowhere is the 
result of the coming General Election in the 
United Kingdom awaited with greater interest than 
in Turkey and the Balkan States. The Sultan has 
his own reasons for mistrusting the transfer of the 
Foreign Office from Tory to Liberal direction, but he 
will at all events, as he himself has said, know where 
he is in his relations with England; and it is satis- 
factory to know that in our present Ambassador to 
the Porte we have a representative who, with the 
suaviter in modo in a high degree, understands 
when necessary how to associate the fortiter in re. 
Thanks to the want of clearness of vision at Con- 
stantinople, the Armenian question has taken a 
direction which is far from conducive to the per- 
sonal security of the Sultan or the peace of his 
Empire. For the moment Russian policy requires 
that the movement of sympathy with their fellow- 
countrymen in Turkey that was produced by the 
events of two and three years ago among the 
Armenians of Russia should be kept within bounds; 
but it may not be always so. There are not only 
the unfulfilled conditions of the Berlin Treaty for 
which Europe is responsible, and the equally ignored 
conditions of the Cyprus Convention; but behind 
them there is the clause of the San Stefano Treaty 
which deals with the condition of the Armenian 
provinces of Asia Minor. Though superseded by 
the Treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention, 
the Treaty of San Stefano is not regarded in 
Russia as a dead instrument, however little it may 
be talked about; and the Sultan is well aware of 
this. But the greatest interest in the General 
Election -is perhaps felt in the Balkan States and 
their dependencies, if one may apply that term to 
the unredeemed territories in European Turkey that 
are looking to Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece for 
deliverance. Recent events in Bulgaria and the 
late General Election in Greece have been steps 
towards a solution of the Balkan Question which 
cannot be very long retarded. The proclamation 
of Bulgarian independence is a step which the 
indifference of the Sultan to his duties and rights 
as Suzerain of Bulgaria may force on Prince 
Ferdinand and his Minister, M. Stambuloff. Through 
the neglect of his interests and responsibilities, 














the protection of his Bulgarian vassals when they 
quit Bulgarian territory, even for Turkish soil, 
has been allowed to fall into the hands of Russian 
Consuls, without the Sultan venturing to stop it or 
demand its cessation from Russia. The anomaly of 
such a position is perceptible to the most casual 
observer, and springs directly from the irregular and 
unrecognised position of the present Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and Prince Ferdinand. It is also a serious 
obstacle to an understanding between the three 
principal Balkan States that might be developed 
later, under favourable auspices, into a League for 
mutual defence. 

At the present moment the chief obstacle to an 
understanding so desirable among the Balkan States 
lies at Sofia. The chauvinism developed in Bulgaria 
by the victory over the badly led Servian levies has, 
together with the somewhat over-masterful attitude 
of M. Stambuloff towards the other States, and his 
too ostentatious leaning on Turkey, contributed to 
the raising of this obstacle. When, some little time 
ago, Greece and Servia exhibited a disposition to come 
to an understanding with each other and with 
Bulgaria, in view of possible eventualities, they 
were represented at the Porte as compassing the 
partition of the remaining portions of the Sultan’s 
European dominions. This reopened with fresh 
violence the jealousy and mistrust of Bulgaria and 
M. Stambuloff’s aims at Belgrade and here. Lord 
Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, in which he described 
Bulgaria as the hope of civilisation in the East of 
Europe, gave serious offence at Constantinople, and 
fanned the flames of jealousy both in Servia and 
Greece; but Mr. Gladstone’s reply to a Servian 
correspondent, discountenancing the mischievous 
tendency of this speech, did much to calm the 
more excited spirits in Servia and Greece. At 
Sofia, however, Lord Salisbury superseded Mr. Glad- 
stone as the political patron of Bulgaria in England. 
Lord Salisbury’s popularity in Greece, it need hardly 
be said, suffered no loss, while in Servia the distrust 
of England increased; and here it may be worth 
while to note a remark made by a Servian states- 
man on one occasion to the writer :—‘* Whatever 
liberty we enjoy we owe to Russia, and whatever 
restrictions have been imposed on us have been im- 
posed by England and her allies.” But most note- 
worthy was the expression of feeling which the 
report of a possible understanding between the 
Balkan States evolved from the Austrian press. 
They denounced it in terms without measure, 
and gave it to be understood that Austria 
would tolerate nothing of the kind. This was 
not to be wondered at, when it is remembered that 
towards the latter end of 1878 Austria proposed to 
Lord Salisbury, at that time Foreign Minister, the 
military occupation of Macedonia and Eastern 
Roumelia by Austria while England undertook the 
task of organising the civil administration. Itisa 
point in Lord Salisbury’s favour that he listened to 
the advice that was given him by a competent agent 
in the Balkans, and rejected the flattering offer; but 
the agent afterwards fell into disgrace “ because he 
worked rather favourably to Russia and against 
Austria.” This is what is said in well-informed 
quarters. 

What is hoped for by those in the Balkan States 
who have adopted the cry of “the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples” and repudiate the domination of 
any one State over the others, is the removal of that 
dead weight which has hitherto impeded their 
progress, called the status quo, which keeps them 
apart and imposes wasteful expenditure on arma- 
ments and preparations for an emergency which, 
however long it is retarded, must inevitably come. 
They desire a helping hand and friendly influence to 
smooth away their jealousies and rivalries, and to 
sustain them, if need should arise, in case of an 
aggression, which, in spite of all assurances to the 
contrary, they fear from Austria. The reforms that 
should have been introduced into Macedonia under 
the Berlin Treaty were opposed by Austria 
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certainly out of no friendly spirit towards Turkey, 
but with disastrous effect to the well-being of 
its people. The late Lord Granville, commenting 
on the failure of certain Powers to honour their 
signatures to that treaty, said that England could 
go no faster than the rest of the team. The team 
has long ago been broken up, and has left the legacy 
of an armed truce that may at any moment be 
ended unless one of the principal causes that make 
for war is removed. A Balkan League, backed by 
one or more of the Great Powers, would be a potent 
element in restoring the equilibrium which their 
detachment from Turkey destroyed. Such a League 
would not necessarily mean the partition of the 
rest of European Turkey, which, if wise counsels 
can only be made to prevail at Constantinople, 
might remain indefinitely under the authority of 
the Sultan. It is the opinion of the writer that 
it is in the power of the Liberal party to make 
such counsels prevail; and not only at Constantinople, 
but also at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens. 








THE JOURNALIST AND THE COBBLER. 





scoa™ ES,” said the Journalist to the Cobbler, 
in a far-away voice. “Go on.” 

It was very hot. The Cobbler’s shop stood on the 
sunny side of the coombe, on either side of which 
the little village was built. On the far side the 
trees rose in masses above the small red and white 
houses and the thatched cottages, the individuality 
of their form and character lost in the haze of a 
summer afternoon. Down the middle of the coombe 
ran a little trout-stream, falling by a succession of 
tiny cascades to the sea-level. The plash of the 
water struck a deliciously cool note on the burning 
day. Two children were sailing paper boats on the 
stream. On the road, by the door of the shop, a dog 
lay, glaringly white in the sunshine, and his tongue 
lolled from his mouth. These were the only living 
objects visible out of doors. From where the 
Journalist sat he could catch a glimpse of the corner 
of the bay under the Cobbler’s window awning. 
The cliffs burnt red on the shimmering blue of the 
Channel. The boats, drawn up on the shingle, were 
covered with canvas to protect the paint from the 
blistering heat. The Journalist thought of the 
London pavement, and the thought parched him. 
He thought of the black garb of civilisation, and his 
flannels seemed a burden unto him. 

“Yes,” he said; “ go on.” 

The Cobbler was a small man with a large and 
bulging forehead. He was clean shaven, and, though 
his cheeks were sunken and lined, his lips were full 
and his eyes lustrous. He went on, glancing at his 
visitor from time to time to see that his confidences 
did not provoke the smile of ridicule. He held an 
old boot between his knees, which were covered by a 
leather apron. “If only I could get back to 
London. Day after day I sit here, and as I hammer 
down each little nail into a heel or a sole it seems 
to me that I am hammering down moment after 
moment of my life, and with each little nail fixing 
myself more surely to the unending dulness of 
existence here. All the evening I read—anything, 
everything I can lay my hands on. My brain is full 
of ideas—crowded with ‘em,” and the little man 
passed his hand feverishly over his forehead, “ but I 
can’t form them into words; they melt away just 
when I think I've got a grip on them. If only I 
were back in the stir of London the words 'ud come, 
I'm sure of it.” 

He paused, and looked pleadingly at the Journalist, 
who was gazing out of the window. The Cobbler 
saw him shudder. He was thinking of the travail 
of production, when the weary brain has to be 
whipped, scourged, ere it will do its unwilling task- 
work; when words and sequences of phrases recur 
to the mind with idiotic and meaningless iteration 
and persistency; when the worker feels himself 








poised on the terribly narrow ridge that separates 
the sane from the mad. 

.... “What is the use of all my reading?” the 
Cobbler was saying plaintively. ‘‘There is no one 
here to tell of the moments of delight the books give 
me. I want to put those moments into words—into 
print.” He dwelt on the last words with a rever- 
ential gusto. “ Now,in London... .” 

But the Journalist heard him no more save as a 
droning accompaniment to his own vagrant thoughts, 
which were now occupied with the irrevocable loss 
he had suffered of the pure joy of reading for the 
mere pleasure of appreciation; he thought of the 
accursed necessity of looking in every book, in every 
phase of life, for “stuff” for the printers; of the 
impossibility of the return of the old ecstasy of 
seeming to share, himself alone with the author, the 
divine joy of creation of a great thought or a perfect 
line. He thought of the happiness which used to flow 
from the primal unanalytical joy of existence. Now 
all was self-consciousness ; to everything he had to 
bring the scales and weights of the literary shop. 
And once again he shuddered. Then he roused him- 
self. The Cobbler was finishing his harangue; the 
burden of his speech was still—London. The Jour- 
nalist looked out on the beautiful blue and green of 
the Devonshire sky and woods, on the myrtles and 
hydrangeas in the cottage gardens, and the roses on 
the cottage walls, and he said :— 

“But here is the only true and beautiful life. 
Life in great towns is false, cruel, and solitary. 
You are no doubt married, and with your wife 
and——” 

“T have no wife,” broke in the Cobbler with a 
certain fierceness of tone, and a sudden hardening 
of the muscles of his face. ‘“ I”—he looked earnestly 
into the other’s eyes as though to read there what 
manner of man he might be. There was a pause. 
“TI think my wife is in London,” he added, simply 
and quietly. “She was young and very beautiful, 
and I—didn’t understand her.” 

The Journalist met his gaze. Then he rose, took 
the other’s hand and pressed it, and went out of the 
shop. 

He walked back to his inn, lit a pipe, and sat 
down in the armchair in his sitting-room. Sohe 
remained for several minutes, silently smoking, his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling. Then he got up, smiled— 
it was not a pleasant smile—and shrugged his 
shoulders. “It’s no damned use,” he said; “I’m not 
a man, I’m a journalist,” and he sat down at his desk 
and wrote a column or two for his editor. When he 
had finished, he re-lit his pipe and lay back in the 
armchair again. After a while he rang the bell. 
“You will find two pairs of boots in my bedroom,” 
he said to the waiter: “ send them across to Mr. Lear 
to be soled and heeled.” 

Ina few minutes the man re-entered. “These are 
the only ones I can find, sir,and they are quite——” 

“Do as you are told,” interrupted the Journalist ; 
“send them across at once, and say that I want 
double soles for rough walking, and that I must have 
them back first thing to-morrow morning, as I leave 
then for Dartmoor. And see,” he added, as the man 
was leaving the room; “let this go by the evening 
post,” and he handed him the envelope. 

“ He has helped me to my column ; I will help him 
to stick to his last for to-night at all events, poor 
devil.” And he knocked out his pipe on the grate, 
and went down to the bar. 

WituiaM A. Boyp. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE AUTHOR OF “IONICA.” 


S1r,— Will you allow me to supplement your interesting and 
touching account of the author of “Ionica” by a reference to 
the very rare poem of “ Plato,” which was his earliest publica- 
tion, and has not, I think, ever been reprinted. It obtained the 
Chancellor’s Medal for the year 1843, and is deseribed as “ by 
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William Johnson, scholar of King's College. 
complaint of the cynicism of the age :— 


It opens by a 


** They say the world is on the wane, and some 
Swear that the age of dwarfish minds is come, 
That greatness hath no charter as of yore, 
And men revolt from claims of sovereign lore.” 
This the poet bids the enthusiasm of Cambridge to deny :— 
**() Granta! thou that hast the heart of youth 
Pulsing with genial heat of ancient truth, 
Whose cloistral peace is vocal to the wise, 
Whose shadowy rites and fane-lit cemet'ries 
Still bear high witness to the wealth and pride 
Of Grecian reason’s glowing summer-tide, 
Speak for the honour of mankind, and tell 
The sceptic herd how willingly and well 
Thy venturous sons are ever bold to try 
The sounding depths of bright philosophy ; 
Stretch out thy hand to help the faithtul few 
Who toil to fill their urns with lustral dew, 
Wading heart-deep into the brimming stream 
That glides around the fadeless Academe.”’ 
The transition is easy to a series of pictures of Greece by the 
Cam, an Athens that speaks English and plays cricket :— 
“ Here walk Athenian youths of gentle mien, 
Moulding high words in colloquy serene 
Calm, bold-eyed neophytes with sunny brows, 
Bearing symposial wreaths of myrtle boughs, 
With buoyant step, and free lips, and the air 
Of men with minds to think and hearts to dare.’ 


The little pamphlet is full of exquisite things, with quotation 
of which I must not take up your space; but I will ask room for 
one charming portrait, that of Lady Jane Grey :— 

** Must not she, 
Who sat with Pheedo's volume on her knee, 
And, when the blithe hunt was on foot for her, 
When horns were clamorous, and the woods astir, 
And echoes of the noonday joyaunce fell 
On the sweet stillness of her oriel, 
Just looked up once to see the merry men, 
Then bent her frail neck o’er the page again ; 
And, though she loved the forest, dared prefer 
To talk with Life’s and Death’s interpreter— 
Must not that second Diotima be 
In this high-rapt and tranquil company ¢ *’ 

My excuse for troubling you with these citations must be 
that I have never found, even among those who hold William 
Johnson’s poetry in high esteem, one who was acquainted with 
a poem issued fifteen years before the publication of “ Ionica,” 
and inspired by the same tremulous delicacy of sentiment, the 
same Pagan melancholy, the same peculiarities of temperament. 
The “ Prolusiones” of 1843 were, indeed, of singular promise ; 
not only did they comprise the beautiful “ Plato ” of Johnson, 
but the “Carmen Latinum” and the Epigrams were signed by 
Henry Sumner Maine, and the “Carmen Grecum” and the 
Porson version by William George Clark. 


June 18th, 1892. EpMUND GOssE. 


Srr,—Old Etonians of thirty years ago will detect one or 
two trifling errors in your notice of William Johnson (I have 
never learned to call him “Cory ”). Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
certainly was not his pupil, while several could be named who, 
either at school or since, have been more conspicuous than some 
of those whose names you give. To mention living men may, 
perhaps, savour of personal gossip; but two I may be allowed 
to recall whose early promise their contemporaries will re- 
member, and whose loss will be regretted as long as any of those 
contemporaries survive—W. K. Wilson (elder brother of Sir 
Roland), who was killed by a fall on the Riffelhorn in 1864, and 
Stephen Fremantle, who died ten years later of typhoid fever, 
having just reached in his University and College the standing 
required to give full scope to the influence which his peculiarly 
attractive nature, combined as it was with high principle, had 
already begun to exercise. 

Johnson's influence extended beyond his pupils. The ordinary 
boy—gargon moyen sensuel—called him “mad,” and his ways 
were no doubt unconventional. A pocket Virgil used (and with 
deadly effect) asa missile is not, perhaps fortunately, a generally 
recognised instrument of form-discipline. But he always took a 
friendly notice of any boy who came under his eye if he 
evinced interest beyond the merest school- (and out-of-school-) 
routine; and more than one such probably can remember kindly 
advice, imparted in Johnson's odd, jerky manner, which he is 
glad that he followed or—which is more likely—sorry he did not. 


A. J. B. 








“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 


“ \TEW lamps for old !—New lamps for old, forsooth !— 
New burning lights for old ones dim and shady!” 
The hearer of this offer was, in truth, 
Britannia’s self—a much-respected lady ; 
The vendor, a magician strong and hearty, 
Vernacularly termed The Liberal Party. 








The lady shook her head as ladies do 
In moments they are neither gay nor sad in, 

And said, “Old lamps are worth much more than new, 
According to the legend of Aladdin : 

But sometimes I’m inclined to turn the tables, 

And call revered traditions, old wives’ fables. 


“T know my good old lamp in bygone hours 
Filled England’s length and breadth with castles Spanish— 
With ‘ gorgeous palaces,’ and ‘ cloud-capp'd towers,’ 
And dreams, which in too fierce a glare might vanish ; 
To praise its beams a patriotic hymn rose, 
And all the world seemed one grand féte de Primrose. 


“ But, on the other hand, in daily life 
New lamps are infinitely more enlightening ; 
And now and then I hear a whisper rife, 
That earth's dark corners need a little brightening : 
To see the difference *twixt clean and dirty, 
Perchance J want ‘ more light’ as well as Goethe.” 


The wise magician bowed his head and smiled : 
“Old lamps are all the better for removal ; 
So therefore, my dear madam, be beguiled 
To take my newer ones upon approval ; 
And if you find it hopeless to arrange them, 
You see you’re quite at liberty to change them.” 


The lady (like all ladies in the land) 
Of long consideration was a lover, 
And with a bargain would not close offhand ; 
So merely answered, ‘* Well! I'll think it over; 
And in a month at most will give you warning 
If your suggestion I'll adopt. Good-morning.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFIce, 
Friday, June 24th, 1892. 
MASTER of the short story, Edgar Poe, in 
reviewing fifty years ago his contemporary 
Hawthorne's “ Twice-Told Tales,’ drew up in brief 
a sort of defensio artis, well worth recalling now 
that, thanks to Mr. Kipling and others, short stories 
are coming daily more into vogue. Poe greatly pre- 
ferred, on artistic and all counts, the short story— 
the “tale proper,” as he called it—to the ordinary 
novel. It was, in his creed, the most perfect form of 
the art—‘“ in mere prose!”” Before prose, of course, 
rhyme; as became so superlative a rhymer as Poe, 
of all men, to admit. But after a rhymed poem, not 
longer than his own “ Raven,” he found the short 
story, as he and Hawthorne wrote it, the best of all 
possible kinds of fiction. 


Excess of zeal perhaps carried the author of “ The 
Raven” and “ The Fall of the House of Usher” rather 
too far in praising the genre of the last-mentioned 
little masterpiece at the expense of the novel. He 
treated your long novel with no great respect, in- 
deed. What he would have said had he lived in 
London to-day, and reviewed many of the fearful 
and wonderful three-volumed works of art sent out 
in Mr. Mudie’s mysterious vans, it is painful to con- 
sider. But there are good novels luckily, past, and 
let us hope, still to come. Sir Walter Scott wrote 
novels, and so did Balzac and Dumas, and they were 
not wanting in art or entertainment. And have we 
not Dickens and Thackeray and Meredith? Some of 
these might have reminded Poe that the novel, too, 
has qualities and pleasures of its own. He objected 
that a long story, which could not be read at a sit- 
ting, had its artistic effect spoilt by the intervening 
of other and outer impressions. But there is a 
certain pleasure in the mere continuity of a long 
story which runs on with one’s own life, day by 
day, for a time, and on Friday night leaves you 
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perhaps with D’Artagnan in Paris, and on Sunday 
morning lands you, picturesquely wounded, at Dover 
on a mission of gallantry. 





Long stories then are good. But so are short 
ones. Only the short story is good in a different 
way, for there is more, of course, in it than a question 
of length. The “tale proper” is not merely a novel 
in little—a novelette, to use a barbarous term. It is 
of a different genre. It has its own laws, and these 
much more definite than those of the novel. The 
novel is permitted a diffuseness, and, on occasion, a 
certain exuberance and even eccentricity and way- 
wardness, in the setting forth of its fable. But in 
writing the other you must, says Poe, preserve an 
artistic unity, and an ordered relation of part to 
part, if you would make your fiction tell. Altogether 
rather a hard saying, which might have made even, 
let us say, M. de Maupassant reflect further when he 
was perfecting his method under Flaubert’s eyes, 
and which might yet be commended to Mr. Kipling, 
should he care to reconsider his red-hot, rapid, 
journalistic method from a new point of view. 


Like all later writers of tales in France, M. de 
Maupassant, whose interruption in that writing we 
must all lament, has in his salad days no doubt read 
his Poe in Baudelaire’s translation, and profited by 
it. Certainly some of his short stories are as good, 
considered as mere examples of technique, as any- 
thing we have. Take “La Parure,” a tale as success- 
ful in its finer realism as the “ Fall of the House of 
Usher ” in its romance, and as definitely and propor- 
tionately wrought. See how simple and effective 
a beginning it has, touching off the unfortunate 
heroine in a word—‘“une de ces jolies et char- 
mantes filles, nées, comme par une erreur de destin, 
dans une famille d’employés,”’ who had no hopes, 
no social opportunities, no dowry, and so came at 
length to marrya plain little clerk in the Civil Service. 
She dreams at times of better things, “ grands salons,” 
perfumed boudoirs, and those social delights that go 
with the richer art and fashion of life; and for 
contrast has her humble ménage where her hus- 
band uncovers the same soup tureen every evening, 
declaring with an enchanted air, “Ah, le bon pot- 
au-feu! Je ne sais rien de meilleur que cela.” 





Then comes the one bright episode—a féte at the 
Minister’s; to attend which with her husband, she 
borrows the fatal parure of supposed diamonds from 
a friend, and loses it on the way home. To buy 
another in its place, so that its owner shall never 
discover its loss, her husband borrows and scrapes 
together thirty-six thousand francs. For ten years 
afterwards the unfortunate pair have to live 
miserably, wearing themselves out in the struggle 
to repay the debt. When all has been paid at last, 
the wife meets one day, the first time since the loss, 
the friend who had lent her the diamonds, and now 
barely recognises her, so changed is she by the 
terrible ten years. She tells her friend the whole 
story now, who stops astonished on hearing it: 
“You bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 
mine? Oh, my poor Mathilde! But mine were 
false. They were worth at most five hundred 
francs!” 





In the foregoing and in others of his short stories 
M. de Maupassant follows the rules of the game toa 
nicety, and gives us capital models for the new 
Academy of Fiction, which Mr. Walter Besant and 
others propose to erect. French writers, as a rule, 
show a finer sense of form in dealing with such 
things than the English; though, when we have a 
writer of genius like Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who has 
moreover conceived his art as a thing to be perfected 
by immense pains and ingenuity, he gives us tales on 








occasion which are good enough to turn all Paris 
envious. But Mr. Stevenson has not been writing 
short stories lately, which we may well regret in 
remembering “ A Lodging for the Night,” and other 
fables of the kind, included in “The New Arabian 
Nights” or “The Merry Men.” Their author, he tells 
us, read much in French romance in his ’prentice 
days, and a graft of French Art on a Scottish, or 
Celtic, stock has always led to fine results, as we 
know. 





Out of the earlier international exchanges of 
romance, especially in tales of the Arthurian 
chivalry, you may get some delightful examples, 
which have not, of course, the later more conscious 
rhetoric and method of Mr. Stevenson, but are none 
the less perfect for that in their own way. There 
are one or two of the shorter old French romances, 
borrowed from Wales, and touched up with Norman 
art, that deserve to be written in letters of gold and 
hung on the walls of our Academy. Or you may 
turn to the Welsh itself, to the “ Mabinogion” and 
other sources, and find wonderful things of the kind. 
The same with the native Irish. What more satis- 
fying on a winter's night than “Teig O’Kane and 
the Corpse”—the most unforgetable of ghostly 
romances—translated only the other day for the 
first time by Mr. Douglas Hyde ? 





From the “ Mabinogion” one might quote at 
length, if only to show how good a short story those 
early Welsh tale-spinners could tell in their own 
tongue. In “The Dream of Rhonabwy,” for 
instance—one of the tales in that collection which 
owe little or nothing to any imported Norman 
influence—you have effects of colour and dramatic 
contrast never excelled by any later romanticist of 
them all. The art of romance was never surely more 
magically employed than in the description in this 
tale, first of Rhonabwy’s uncouth surroundings 
where he falls into his haunted sleep, and then of 
the action and circumstance of the dream itself. 





So one might, in the attempt to get together the 
perfect anthology of tales, go on citing from the old 
and' new story-tellers, from the unknown author of 
“The Dream of Rhonabwy” onwards. There is the 
“Decameron” to make one pause; and the list of 
other delightful European tales is endless. “The 
New Arabian Nights” has been referred to above; 
but the book of the old “ Arabian Nights” is yet to 
be considered. It is enough to gossip, however, of 
short stories and the art of fiction, without critically 
perpending a statement of all the passed masters in 
the art. Solet us escape the comparative criticism of 
some younger and successful followers of Mr. Steven- 
son, and spare a discussion of the methods, for 
example, of Mr. Kipling, “Q,” and Mr. Hardinge 
Davis and other American contemporaries, dis- 
covered lately in the pages of Harper's, or the 
Century, or Scribner's. 





Altogether, there is no want of catering for what 
one sapient critic (who seems to think that the short 
story was invented by Mr. Kipling) tells us will be 
the “ Fiction of the Future.” If, however, we are to 
have our anthology of short stories, it will be better 
to make our first collection from the past, whose 
store of fiction we can estimate more fairly and 
with less embarrassment than that of to-day. A 
“Golden Treasury of Tales” we might thus have, 
as admirable as Professor Palgrave’s ever-delightful 
“Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” There is 
no end, indeed, of rich material, and material too, for 
the most part, surprisingly little known. 





And if the short story does once more become 
the most popular, as it is often the most effective. 
kind of fiction, it will be a great gain tous. It will 
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be our gain, for one thing, if it only serve to avert 
a little the intolerable plague of long novels, which 
grows worse year by year. It will clearly be our 
gain if it lead some of our irrepressible amateur 
novelists to practise this other genre of the art, 
where they cannot so easily write at random with- 
out being found out. For the short story appears 
simple, and is in actual fact one of the most difficult 
things to write well; as may be read in the history 
of Hawthorne and Poe, and many another who tried 
to live by writing it, having the artistic conscience 
to only write it well. Y 








REVIEWS. 


A SPOKESMAN OF NEW FRANCE. 


Recarps Historieves et Litrférarres. Par M, le Vicomte E. 
Melchior de Vogiié, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 

A HUNDRED years after the French Revolution, 

P . which promised to make all things new, the 

most thoughtful of French writers are asking them- 

selves whether decadence has not finally come 
upon their nation, and many are despairing of the 
morrow. True it is that the Republic seems to be 
set on its feet at last, and is likely to “ march.” 

But in what direction? Has the race which so long 

held with easy sway the supremacy in Europe lost 

its salt and its savour? Is it staggering, under a 

sort of «sthetic and moral intoxication, to anarchy, 

to pessimism, and to public suicide? M. Bourget, no 
mean critic, believes that the decadence which 
he paints in such melting colours cannot be 
healed. He tells us that “ Dilettantism,” to which 
all the modern artists and teachers have yielded, 
never had a to-morrow, and will not have one now. 
Science, he declares, is bankrupt; for it cannot 
establish its religion of the Unknowable, yet it 
is hindering every other religion from making good 
its claim. The political system under which France 
lives, but (he would insist) does not thrive, is a mere 
piece of mechanism, an abstraction on paper, 
traceable to Rousseau and Descartes. It embodies 
the geometrical philosophy of the eighteenth 
century; while we have learnt, from Hegel, Darwin, 
and Spencer, that society is a living organism which 
can be neither shaped nor governed a priori, or as 
if by some Euclid turned system-monger. The 

French brain, continues this acute and elegant 

Cassandra, has itself become the prey of conflicting 

theories, in none of which can it feel the certitude 

which alone works miracles. And the French nature, 
so long remarkable for its undaunted self-confidence, 
threatens to become “as incapable of acting as of 
affirming.” Individuals may delight in culture, 
luxury, and anarchical freedom; but all this will 
end in the dissolution of the body politic, and 

“exit France.” 

M. de Vogiié, in the brilliant volume of essays 
which he has lately put forth, offers a strong con- 
firmation of the evidence collected by M. Bourget 
and others; but his prognostics are more cheerful. 
He fully grants that Dilettantism, Realism, Pes- 
simism, and all the other plagues spread abroad in 
French society, will be its ruin if they are suffered 
to run unchecked. Two years ago he published a 
bold and, affecting address to “the young men 
of twenty,’ in which, with forcible eloquence, he 
sketched the change that, as he thinks, is coming 
over the French character. It is here reprinted, and 
deserves a careful study at the hands of those who, 
instead of letting themselves be misguided by so- 
called “foreign correspondents,” will look into 
things for themselves. According to M. de Vogiié, 
—and he is no more a Conservative than he is a 
Reactionary—the new generation in France is loyal 
to the Republic, determined to uphold freedom of 
thought and action, nor in the least beguiled by 
partisans of the old régime, but not enthusiastic 











about politics, and very little attached to party. 
They have no ambition to set up a brand-new 
Constitution, as their fathers had. Political pas- 
sions are changing to social aspirations. The makers 
of systems, like Sieyés, were in search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone; they practised not chemistry, but 
alchemy. These young men who have just taken 
their degree or entered the army have no views 
concerning the “ideal Government,” and “ the princi- 
ples of *89” leave them cold. But they are intent 
upon discovering an organic, a medicinal, chemistry 
which shall bring relief to the millions of their 
countrymen, who sink under the crushing weight of 
a civilisation they support but do not enjoy. Be- 
yond the noisy, frivolous Paris of drawing-rooms, 
theatres, and public meetings, their eyes are drawn 
to “the silent enigmatic faubourgs” which corre- 
spond to our Whitechapel and our Bermondsey, and 
round which the battle of the future must be fought. 
Instead of the worn-out device Noblesse oblige, 
they are substituting a larger one, Savoir oblige. 
They have begun to recognise that knowledge has a 
social function; that the artist, the man of letters, 
cannot escape from the human solidarity to which 
he owes not only his leisure for inspiration, but his 
very existence. And their maxim is that upon such 
gifts as these none have a stronger claim than the 
disinherited and the outcasts of our economical 
tyranny. 

Holding these views, M. de Vogiié has nothing 
but scorn for the sects and churches of literature, 
with their monastic seclusion and their fainéant 
dislike of the multitude. In his eyes, “art for art” 
is treason as well as heresy. “Culture,” when 
it declines to dedicate itself to the brotherhood 
of man, is vain, imbecile, and corrupting. Neither 
poet nor painter has a right, in these days, to shut 
himself up in his tower of ivory and forget the 
voices which call to him from the street below, The 
worship of “impeccable form” is idolatrous; what 
men demand are ideas, not empty, resounding music 
in which there is no gospel of life. “Can we not 
write, in fit language,” asks M. de Vogiié indignantly, 
“things noble and worthy which will endure?” 
He believes that the young are sickened with all 
this talk about naturalism, with all the so-called 
schools of art. It is time to break through the 
meshes of aristocratic exclusiveness, and to win 
the people at large by sympathy and simplicity. 
For, as M. de Vogiié would allow to M. Bourget, 
in the French temperament there is a dreadful 
want of idealism, of poetry, and of the subtle 
qualities which in the less Latinised races have 
enabled them to enter into the idea of evolution, 
and to work out their salvation by means of it. 
The French are too stay-at-home, too disdainful of 
knowledge, too disinclined to travel, and full of 
antiquated prejudice. What they cannot define, 
they do not believe in. Hence their Jacobin propa- 
ganda, their sensuality, and their lack of reverence. 
But Voltaire has had his day, and Rousseau is giving 
way before social science. The uprising of Germany 
in 1870 does not mean, merely or chiefly, the triumph 
of the schoolmaster, as many have foolishly supposed. 
M. de Vogiié was taken prisoner at Sedan on 
September Ist, and as the waggon rolled off with 
him and his fellow-captives, he heard the soldiers of 
the Fatherland uplift their voices in Luther’s Hymn. 
It was a revelation, he says: “ Yes, the people must 
surely conquer that have behind them a century of 
moral and of civic virtue”; not the dissolute and 
the decadent who pride themselves on their strong 
dose of la névrose and their refined debaucheries. 
Most true it is that Paris, “the city of great noises 
and little men,” does not adequately represent the 
industrious millions whose sons and daughters are 
drawn thither as by a magnet. And in the vitality 
which may still be found in rural France M. de 
Vogiié puts his trust for the future. 

But the horizon of the Gallic intellect must be 
widened. This impressive and charming writer has 
travelled, studied, and explored. He is well read in 
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He knows the East. 
His sketches of Athens, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburg, of Russian monasteries and Egyptian 
paintings, are at first hand. When he quotes the 
Nihilist poets, Nekrassof and Tutchef, it is from the 


English, German, and Russian. 


original, and he translates admirably. He is 
acquainted with the life of India, and has meditated 
on the shores of the Crimea. Everywhere he 
remembers France, nor can it be denied that 
he judges her deficiencies with severe eyes and 
under the painful impression of the contrasts her 
memory is always evoking. Yet he does so like 
that despised thing, a genuine patriot, who would 
heal his country’s wounds and not skin them over 
with idle flatteries. Standing before a notable 
picture, “L’Eté,” exhibited by M. Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Salon of 1891, he recognises, on the one hand, 
a contribution to the noblest popular art and 
democratic culture in its taking idealism, but, on 
the other, a scathing satire upon the “ deliquescent ” 
and luxury-eaten classes which defile in front of 
it and call themselves “ Tout Paris.” Not in them 
does he perceive the hope of resurrection for 
France. They have the culture and the wealth; 
but what are they, after all ?—money-changers, 
sensualists, courtesans male and female, sold in the 
market for what they will fetch. M. de Vogiié 
is impartial, however. Nothing will induce him 
to exalt the reactionaries because he is disgusted 
with the knaves and charlatans who rule France 
from the heights to which they have scrambled. 
What is termed “ religion,” or “ spiritualism,” in the 
Faubourg St. Germain does not hold him for a 
moment, any more than his “young men of twenty.” 
That official doctrine seems to him, as to them, a 
voyage—not across the Ocean which science declines 
to navigate, but “in a closed sea,” or round and 
round a paltry mill-pond. Yet things have their 
roots in the invisible; so much is beyond contro- 
versy. Old faiths and new scepticisms testify that 
we cannot explain the surface without taking into 
account the depth. There is “a latent electricity 
in the moral world” which it is the task of our 
philosophers to disengage. And religion, passing 
on where science halts, has still a message for 
humanity. M. de Vogiié,in the midst of the Paris 
which we know, does not shrink from asserting 
that the new conditions of industry are taking 
us back to primitive and even to Biblical forms 
of association, wherein the solitary individual, 
if he is not to perish, must combine with his 
brethren and share in their common feelings as 
in their social effort. Such is the decree of that 
“Princess Democratia” about whom the German 
peasant talked to his children, and whose image and 
superscription will be stamped on the only current 
coin of the future. But the religion of toil and 
fraternity will bring with it one still more august; 
it will teach “that there is a God who makes the 
world beautiful, who has drawn from earth and air 
and water the flesh of man, and has kindled in that 
flesh the spark of thought.” Let only the feeling 
grow which Alfred de Vigny has chanted, “the 
disdain of an immortal something” in man for the 
tricks, illusions, hypocrisies, and turpitudes of the 
atheist flesh and the decadent nerves, and France 
may still look for a to-morrow not unworthy of her 
past. So argues M. de Vogiié with a frank and per- 
suasive style, which honours learning yet does not 
squander it for the sake of ostentation, and is grave 
and manly, but never sentimental—a rare thing in 
modern French. The Vicomte belongs to a genera- 
tion that has gone through twenty years of dis- 
couragement, lassitude, and convalescence. But in 
more than one quarter he has been acclaimed as the 
spokesman of a France resolved to attain, by strenu- 
ous exertions, to a moral supremacy in our rapidly 
changing Europe. It is a difficult task. Were it 


achieved, however, on the lines traced in this sug- 
gestive volume, mankind would not lose by it, and 
the best qualities of the France we have long admired 
would become a universal possession. Like M. de 





Vogiié, we should be among the first to maintain 
that it is the business of the coming days to reconcile 
culture with democracy. But Paris gone after its 
idols has much more resemblance to Sybaris than to 
Athens, “the eye of Greece, mother of arts”; and 
half a line from the Aineid may describe her condi- 
tion, Est mollis flamma medullas — softness and 
effeminacy are eating out her heart. Has M. de 
Vogiié spoken too late ? 





OXFORD MEMORIES. 


Reminiscences or Oxrorp ny Oxrorp Men: 1559—1850. Selected 
and edited by Lilian M. Quiller-Couch. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

THE man who, after an absence, returns for a while 

to his university finds himself in a strange mood of 

mind. All that he sees about him is unaltered—the 
trees, the buildings are the same; the same faces 
are passing down the streets. Only the visitor is 
changed. Like an inverted Rip Van Winkle, he 
discovers that in Oxford time has stood still for ten 
years, while in the outer world the stream of days 
has been passing over his head. When once a man 
has felt this, his Oxford life becomes a reminiscence 
to him. He looks back to it through those ten 
years, half regretting its vanished hopes and dead 
ambitions, half despising its ignorance of the simplest 
rules of the struggle for bread, power, and fame. 

Contrasting his own achievements with those past 

anticipations, he sees that his great dreams have 

been turned by the world into small deeds. Think- 
ing of his friends, he notes that the revolutionary 
enthusiast of those days is now a bull upon the 

Stock Exchange; that the poet who would once 

have thought Homer’s fame cheaply purchased by 

blindness and beggary writes articles for the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 

Reading the reminiscences Miss Quiller-Couch has 
collected calls up such thoughts. For in this volume 
there are recorded the Oxford memories of men of all 
kinds—students like Fynes Clinton, wits like George 
Colman, statesmen like the first Lord Shaftesbury 
and the first Lord Malmesbury, men of many natures 
and destinies, men of all degrees of eminence. To 
give in the compass of an article an idea of the mis- 
cellaneous contents of such a book is out of the 
question. We must be content with a few speci- 
mens. One of the editor’s own favourites would 
seem to be Mr. Stephen Penton, and he certainly 
deserves her preference. His little book, called 
“The Guardian’s Instruction,” is very pleasant and 
humorous reading. We do not, however, feel sure 
that much of it is actual autobiography, in spite of 
several personal touches. Remembering that Mr. 
Penton had been a Fellow of New College and 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, it is pleasant to 
see him put on the airs of a country gentleman 
with a son to send to college. How many times had 
Mr. Penton, as tutor, faced the parent who “ thought 
to have found him mightily pleased with the credit 
of having a gentleman’s son under his charge!” 
How amusing for once to play the model parent 
and submit to the just rebuke of the superior tutor, 
combining thus modesty with revenge. 

Richard Newton, the first founder of Hertford 
College, is another pleasant acquaintance. As the 
principal of Hart Hall, before its conversion into 
Hertford College, he had to face a rebellion among 
the undergraduates. We must admit that we are 
not entirely upon the principal’s side in this matter. 
Four o'clock, whether in the morning or the evening, 
is not a convenient time for a lecture. It is little 
wonder that the undergraduates conspired to cut 
it. “They came not to lecture; they were imposed. 
They refused to make theirimpositions.” Apparently, 
in the year 1723, the Barbers’ Company of Oxford 
had not taken up the business of writing impositions 
for offending undergraduates. In 1810 this seems to 
have been the regular system. But to return to 
Dr. Newton; when he found that the impositions 
did not appear,-he took the regular course and 
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discommonsed the offenders, sodepriving them of their 
dinners. “The rebels broke open the doors to come 
at the provisions; they were sconced. They hissed 
the tutors of the society, and showed other marks 
of insolence and contempt, and went in a body to 
offer themselves to be admitted into another house.” 
In the end Dr. Newton remained victorious, and we 
hope he abolished the four o'clock lecture. It is 
amusing to compare this college dispute with modern 
rebellions. Let us suppose that the college authori- 
ties decide to request a certain student to return 
home for a while. If the popular mind considers 
this to be an act of tyranny, or if the time is come 
when the athletes of the college must break furni- 
ture or die in the attempt, there will then be a 
“rag.” The offending student will be drawn in 
triumph to the station by his friends, the horse of 
his hansom pacing behind in unwonted ease. Then 
returning to college the demonstrators prepare for a 
solemn fast. In the college hall that evening only a 
few appear to dine. The rest, after eating little and 
drinking enough, run furiously around the college 
making night hideous with their wailing. Mean- 
while, apart in his room sits the saturnine tutor, 
confidently waiting for the time when even the 
athletes of the college shall come to their senses. 

But turn we from these bad bold men to the 
Reverend James Hurdis and his reply to the pos- 
thumous attack of Mr. Edward Gibbon. The editor 
has reprinted both the attack and the reply for the 
reader's consideration. By some oversight she has 
omitted to supply those particulars concerning Mr. 
Hurdis and his connection with Oxford which would 
have explained his appearance as the champion of 
Magdalen College. Mr. Hurdis,in fact, had been a demy 
of Magdalen, matriculating in 1792, just thirty years 
after Gibbon. He was also Professor of Poetry in 
the University, a post which he acquired by his 
poetical talents, and which he seems to have dis- 
charged by giving one lecture a term to his own 
great satisfaction. Such a man is a poor antagonist 
to Gibbon. We have often felt that Gibbon’s 
magnificent scholarship and industry made his criti- 
cisms upon the Oxford of his day severer than may 
always have been fair. His language often expresses 
the criticism of youth pointed by the acquirements 
of maturer years. But, even allowing this much, it 
is impossible not to feel that Mr. Hurdis’s defence 
usually makes the matter worse. To take. one 
instance, Gibbon complains that college discipline 
was so lax that he was able to leave Magdalen in 
term time at his own pleasure, and that his absence 
attracted no attention. The defender of Magdalen 
retorts that “in a large college the absence of an 
individual, especially of Mr. Gibbon’s dimensions, 
might not have been visible.” This may pass for a 
specimen of the vindicator’s humour, manners, and 
arguments. 

It is one of the charms of this volume that it 
contains extracts from the lives of such varied 
characters. Turning over a few pages we come to 
an account of the brief Oxford career of the younger 
Colman and the troubles he fell into by backing a 
bill. A little further, and Henry Fynes Clinton is 
relating to us his life at Oxford and how he learned 
Greek there. Then we come to a long extract from 
Hogg’s “ Life of Shelley.” The college that expelled 
the poet is now atoning for the deed, and we will 
not pause over the story. Nor, indeed, can we do 
more than mention afew other names. Mr. Frederick 
Oakeley’s* papers in the Month are well worthy of 
preservation in a more permanent form, and his 
account of the rise of Balliol College is especially 
interesting. We do not know that Mr. T. E. Kebbel 
and Lord Brabourne have anything to say that is of 
permanent interest. Lord Brabourne, indeed, re- 
freshes the reader with the confession that in his 
Oxford days he was very much of a fool; and Mr. 
Kebbel appears to think that the manners of Oxford 
men have fallen off since the building of Mansfield 
College. It is interesting to learn these facts, but 
they can scarcely be called important. 











We have in this review said little about the editor. 
Miss Quiller-Couch has, indeed, given us little cause 
to say anything. A few of the reminiscences in- 
cluded strike us as rather too well known to be worth 
reprinting, and one or two appear to be trivial. 
But the volume contains so much that is of interest, 
and so much that must be new toany reader, that we 
are unwilling to insist upon such minor points. The 
publications of the Oxford Historical Society have 
usually been of a severer type. Let us hope that its 
members may*some day unbend again; Miss Quiller- 
Couch may then have an opportunity of editing 
another volume as entertaining as this one. 


TIBET. 
Across TursetT. Being a translation of ‘‘De Paris au Tonkin a 
travers le Tibet Inconnu.”” By Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated by 


C. B, Pitman. Two vols. London: Cassell & Co. 

Tue Lanp or tHe Lamas: Notes of a Journey through China, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. By William Woodville Rockhill. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

TIBET remains the one “ forbidden land” on the face 

of the earth. The doors of Corea were forced open 

some years ago, and now it may be traversed freely 
in all directions, as Mr. Campbell showed recently at 
the Royal Geographical Society. Of course there 
are regions in Asia and in Africa into which it would 
be dangerous to penetrate. Mecca is still barred, 
though within the last year or two a Dutchman 
stayed some months in the town, and came away 
with a magnificent series of photographs, which 
have been published by the Dutch Government. Yet 
in saying that Tibet is a forbidden land, as a matter 
of fact it is only so within certain limits. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Jesuit 
missionaries seem to have had little difficulty in 

even penetrating to Lassa. Manning was there in 1812, 

and the Abbé Huc and his companions some thirty 

years later. It has been the fashion to decry the 
charming old Abbé as a romancing gossip; but Mr. 

Rockhill is convinced that he may be accepted asessen- 

tially veracious. Huc, so far as we know, is the last 

European who has really been inside Lassa. But in 

recent years several Europeans—Prijevalsky, Carey, 

Szchenyi—have succeeded in getting well into Tibet 

itself, and Prjevalsky in one of his journeys was 

within about 150 miles of the sacred city. Those 
adventurous native explorers employed by the 

Survey of India to carry out trans-frontier ex- 

ploration have been several times in Lassa, and 

over much of Tibet ; one of these lived for along time 
in Lassa itself within the last few years, and his 
descriptions of this city, with its handsome houses, 
vast lamaseries, thousands of pilgrims, and constant 
crowds of travellers, were published in a recent 
number of the Contemporary Review. The complete 
narrative of this explorer has been in the hands of 
the Geographical Society for two years; the delay in 
publication is incomprehensible. The fact is that there 
is little difficulty in traversing Tibet to within about 
100 miles of Lassa—at least, from the west or the 
north ; and after the extremely interesting narrative 
of M. Bonvalot, there seems no reason why, with 
resolution and tact, the city itself should not be 
reached. There is no doubt that the journey under- 
taken by the young and amiable Prince Henry of 

Orleans, in company with M. Gabriel Bonvalot 

(whose Anglophobia we need only smile at), was one 

of great hazard and hardship. M. Bonvalot rushes 

over the route from St. Petersburg to Kulja, where 
the real work of the expedition began, and where 
the two travellers were found by Father Dedeken, 
of the Belgian mission. The party started from 
Kulja in September, 1889, and reached Nantso, about 
eighty miles from Lassa, and some 18,500 feet above 
sea-level, in the middle of February, 1890. But this 
goal was reached only through hardships of the 
most trying character. A motley set of natives were 
got together, with camels and yaks, to form the 
caravan. These natives were really very faithful ; 
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and though some of them turned back at the critical 
moment, they parted with their employers on the 
best of terms. When it is remembered that this 
expedition took place in the middle of winter, and 
that the main part of its route lay at an altitude 
which produced an arctic temperature, some idea 
may be formed of the difficulties Prince Henry and 
his companions had to contend with. They claim to 
have traversed something like a thousand miles of 
new country—that is, a country which, so far as 
we know, had not been previously explored by 
Europeans. Partly from old travellers, and partly 
through native Indian explorers, we know pretty 
well what is the character of the highest table- 
land in the world. The inhospitable aridity of this 
high plain cannot be exaggerated. True, it is 
varied here and there by swamps and even streams, 
the reedy vegetation of which affords camping- 
grounds to the few nomads who roam over the land 
with their flocks and herds. The travellers after 
they crossed the Altyn Tagh range were rarely 
under 15,000 feet until they reached Batang, and 
were often at an altitude of 19,000 feet. Two of 
their men died from the hardships endured, aggra- 
vated by the extremely rarefied air at such a height ; 
but the three Europeans do not seem to have been 
greatly affected. From the plateau as a basis, 
heights and ranges rose in many places to 25,000 feet 
above sea-level. M. Bonvalot refers to the volcanoes 
(one named after Elisée Reclus, and the other after 
the old traveller Rubruquis), but he does not say 
that these voleanoes are now active; we presume 
they are not. The French travellers distributed the 
names of their countrymen very freely over the 
new features which they passed; but if there are 
native names, it is to be hoped that they will not be 
changed. One discovery of great interest must 
be mentioned. One of the best-known features of 
the sandy desert to the north of the Altyn Tagh is 
the Lob Nor (Lake Lob), into which the river Tarim 
discharges its waters. Prjevalsky’s description of 
this lake is well known. Indeed, it is evident from 
his description that the lake is little better than a 
huge swamp, a great meeting-place for the myriads 
of birds that migrate north and south in spring and 
autumn. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is by Prince Henry, describing a journey 
which he made over the Tarim in a canoe. The lake 
seems to have disappeared, and the water loses itself 
by throwing out a number of arms into the sand. 
Only fragments of swamps mark where the lake 
should be; but whether it has permanently disap- 
peared, or whether—as in other parts of the world, 
especially in Africa—it is subject to periodical 
oscillations, remains to be ascertained. As we 
approach Lassa, the narrative gets exciting. Letters 
had been sent forward by the Chinese authorities 
on the border entreating the authorities by the 
way to send the expedition back; but by tact, 
presents, and bravado, the travellers succeeded in 
making their way to beyond Nantso, about eighty 
miles from Lassa. But here they were met by 
deputations from the sacred city itself, begging 
and praying them to go no further. The head Lama 
and the head Amban (or civil ruler) themselves came 
out and did all they could to induce the French- 
men to turn back; but the latter had their way. 
They seem to have succeeded in getting the Lassa 
rulers to understand that they were neither English 
nor Russian, but a totally different people, against 
whom the Tibetans had no grievance. At all events, 
they proceeded on their way east and south, loaded 
with presents, and reached Tonquin in September, 
1890, after a journey in some respects one of the 
most remarkable since the days of Marco Polo. While 
not professing to be scientific or profound, or to give 
any careful survey of the region traversed, M. 
Bonvalot’s narrative affords a very real idea of the 
wonderful plateau of Central Asia and its nomad 
population, much more varied in feature than is 
generally conceived. The book is full of interest and 
adventure, and with its wealth of illustrations ought 








to prove attractive to many readers. Mr. Pitman’s 
translation is an improvement on his rendering of 
M. Bonvalot’s previous book; though it is a pity 
that he has at all condensed the interesting narra- 
tive, and reduced the scientific value of the book by 
omitting all the appendices. 

Mr. Rockhill’s “ Land of the Lamas” is of quite a 
different stamp from that of M. Bonvalot. Mr. Rock- 
hill, who was secretary of the American Legation at 
Pekin, had qualified himself —by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge, not only of Chinese, but of one of the 
Tibetan dialects, and by making himself familiar with 
Tibetan habits—to pass through the country without 
being .suspected of being a “foreign devil.” He 
travelled as a Chinese Mohammedan, and had, before 
leaving Pekin, made friends with one or two Lamas 
from the Tibetan border. His aim was to reach 
Lassa by entering the north of Tibet from Pekin. 
For various reasons, into which we need not enter, he 
did not succeed in getting within 500 miles of Lassa. 
But his leisurely journey through Eastern Tibet—a 
country practically unknown—enabled him to make 
one of the most substantial contributions to our 
knowledge of the “forbidden land” which we 
possess. The book is not one to skip lightly over; 
there is plenty of adventure and incident; nearly 
every page abounds with scholarly comment and 
shrewd observation, and may be classed with the 
works of the late Sir Henry Yule. Mr. Rockhill re- 
veals to us avery remarkable stateof things in Eastern 
Tibet. Although nominally subject to Lassa on the 
one hand, and to Pekin on the other, it is really in- 
habited by a series of powerful and independent 
chiefs, as independent as the old Highland chiefs 
before the Forty-five, with their power of “ pit and 
gallows” and their bands of loyal retainers. Among 
these people we find many remarkable customs— 
among others, polyandry, Mr. Rockhill’s observations 
on which are of much interest. It is not so preva- 
lent as is generally supposed, and its raison d’étre, 
where it does exist, Mr. Rockhill makes clear. His 
observations and researches also throw a flood of 
light on Lamaism, and give us a deeper insight into 
the lives and the power of this priestly caste, who 
in some places seem to form the great bulk of the 
population. The Lamas were the great obstacles to Mr. 
Rockhill’s explorations, and in the end he escaped 
from them by the skin of his teeth. It would be 
difficult to mention any aspect of life in these remote 
regions not illustrated by Mr. Rockhill’s masterly 
work; and even on Northern and Southern China, 
through which he passed to and from Tibet, his 
observations are a valuable addition to our existing 
knowledge, and in many cases a corrective of erro- 
neous ideas. It is really a wonderfully vivid picture 
of a teeming life totally different from that of 
Europe, but not less earnest, and hardly less busy. 
One rarely meets with a book of travel of this 
stamp nowadays. The few illustrations are excel- 
lent, though the map is hardly worthy of the book. 
It is to be hoped we shall hear more of Mr. Rockhill. 
We believe he is once more on his way to Tibet; 
may he come safely out, to give us another narrative 
of equally solid value! 


ELECTION SQUIBS. 


A History or Parutamentary Evections aNp FLECTIONEERING. 
By Joseph Grego. London: Chatto & Windus. 
THis new edition of Mr. Grego’s work comes oppor- 
tunely, just as we are adding a fresh chapter to the 
history of elections. The book itself is, however, 
rather a history of electoral caricature, for it is 
chiefly devoted to the squibs and satires born of 
election contests ; and to the reproduction of political 
cartoons, including the masterpieces in this line of 
Gillray. Hogarth, Rowlandson, “ H. B.,"’ Cruikshanks, 
and others. The engravings are excellent, and add 
very considerably to the value of the book; but we 
must confess that the frequent and detailed descrip- 
tions of cartoons and caricatures which are not 
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reproduced are wearisome, unprofitable, and to a 
large extent unintelligible. 

We all remember Punch’s advertisement in 1875, 
when Mr. Gladstone relinquished the leadership, for 
a “Liberal leader with strongly marked features.” 
And there can be little doubt but that peculiar or 
striking and easily caricatured features are of con- 
siderable advantage to the politician and statesman. 
A man is drawn or caricatured because he is 
prominent, but he becomes more prominent and 
better known by being thus caricatured. Pitt, Fox, 
Wellington, O'Connell, Brougham, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Lowe have been a godsend to 
contemporary caricaturists. 

Of leading living statesmen, with the exception 
of Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt, and perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain—with the “ignoble comparison” 
to an even greater man—there are none who readily 
lend themselves to caricature. Lord Salisbury can 
be drawn, but is not easily caricatured. Mr. Bal- 
four’s eyeglasses and the cut of his moustache and 
whiskers constitute his points; while a year or two 
ago Lord Randolph Churchill's moustache was much 
valued. Lord Rosebery and Mr. John Morley are 
the despair of the caricaturist. And, looking round 
on the younger and rising men, we see not one with 
features or face sufficiently marked to be “good 
property.” Truly, however, Messrs. Furniss and 
Gould make the best of a bad job. 

It need hardly be said that the Middlesex and 
Westminster elections of the past—with the familiar 
figures of Wilkes and Horne Tooke, of Fox, Burdett, 
Sheridan, and of “the Duchess”—occupy a large 
space in the history of elections. Not perhaps an 
undue space, for in those days these constituencies 
were typical ones, and parties in them were pretty 
equally divided. But, alas! they have long since 
sown their wild Radical oats, and have settled down 
into a placid and Tory old age. 

We clearly trace in this volume the sobering 
effects of extended franchise, enlarged constituencies, 
and an increased political education ; not to speak of 
the ballot and of Judge-decided election petitions. 
The costliness, the corruption, the confusion of elec- 
tions are almost things of the past. 


“A seat is no bad thing—but still 
A contest is the devil,” 


may yet partly hold trne, but to nothing approach- 
ing the extent of the good old days when, for 
instance, the three Earls spent together £400,000 over 
a Northampton election, with the result that the 930 
electors polled among them 1,218 votes. 

There is much that is interesting in the pages 
before us in regard to the question of payment of 
members. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
members were paid from two shillings to three shill- 
ings and fourpence, or in some cases five shillings a 
day, the wages “ being generally raised by the town 
and paid in a lump sum at the close of the Session.” 
Against this, however, it appears that the House in 
1641 passed a standing order that “all the members 
that come after eight (the House then met at 8 a.m.) 
to pay one shilling, and those that do not come the 
whole day to pay five shillings.” 

When the House of Lords is again abolished, 
it is to be hoped that history will repeat itself in 
one particular, and that the Marquis of Salisbury, 
like his predecessor the Earl of Salisbury, in 1649, 
will be elected a member of the House of Commons! 

The book, with judicious skipping, is worth read- 
ing ; and, though we cannot think that the author 
has made the best use of his materials, it is, for all 
that, entertaining and seasonable. 


TALES OF THE RIVIERA. 
Contes Lioures. Par James Bruyn Andrews. Paris: Leroux. 


PERHAPS we have nearly come to the end of the 
philosophy of Popular Tales. They are all very 
much akin, everywhere; whether because they 





spread from a single centre, or because the human 
fancy hits out the same inventions in all lands, 
nobody can say for certain. If we found tales in 
their best form in a given area, if those of neighbour- 
ing peoples were always most akin, and if, in pro- 
portion as we advance in every direction from that 
centre, tales varied more and more, we might believe 
in the hypothesis of a single manufactory of contes. 
But it would be very difficult to show that those 
conditions exist. Stories appear to resemble each 
other rather in accordance with the culture of the 
narrators than in any geographical ratio. India has 
been regarded as the central manufactory. Babylon 
has its claims; but Egyptian tales are the oldest we 
know; nor can we see how contes from any such 
centre reached Peru, or the Bushmen, or North 
America, or New Guinea. We know only a little of 
history, and that comparatively recent. We cannot 
tell who built the cities of Mashonaland and carved 
the stone vultures and the decorated bowls found by 
Mr. Bent. We cannot read the hieroglyphs of Easter 
Island. Our ethnology is a museum of guesses, our 
talk about Aryans and Turanians is mythical. Per- 
haps the stories crossed to America before the North 
Atlantic existed. They may have been told by the 
mysterious people of ancient Mashonaland, they may 
be older than the existing distribution of land and 
water in the globe. Mr. Andrews’ tales from the 
Riviera do not, of course, answer our questions; 
they only add to our already enormous mass of 
materials. They were collected with great accuracy 
by Mr. Andrews, from the mouths of peasants 
talking the Mentonese and allied dialects, and are 
translated by him into French. They may have 
been told by the prodigiously tall men who are 
buried in the caves of the Red Rocks, at the 
Gorge Saint Louis. They may have come in 
with Gauls, or Greeks, or Etruscans, or Romans: 
no one can be certain on such points. There 
are no less than sixty-four of them; it is im- 
possible here to analyse them all. Mr. Andrews 
aids the student by references to parallels in 
other collections. To one, “La Fille du Diable,” 
Mr. Andrews gives variants in French (Lorraine and 
other districts), Basque, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Romaic, Magyar, Slavonic. He might have added 
Scotch, Irish, Gaelic, Norse, Malagasy, Japanese, 
Bushman, Zulu, Sanskrit, Samoan, Algonkin, and, 
doubtless, many other parallels; for this is the 
Ligurian version of what becomes the epic of 
Jason and Medea in ancient Greek. Always the 
young man is captive of a giant, a wizard, an 
elephant, the sun, a god, a devil, or what not. 
Always he is set impossible tasks, always he does 
them by aid of his master’s daughter, always he 
flees with her, detaining the pursuer by magical 
obstacles; usually he forgets her, as in this 
Mentonese variant, and she recovers him by 
her wisdom and courage. The Ligurian version, 
as usual, has odd and peculiar features. These 
features make Mr. Andrews’ book one of our ° 
most valuable collections. There is here a cer- 
tain originality of fancy in detail, and many 
rather uncommon combinations. To illustrate these 
in detail would demand too much space, and is 
rather the business of serials especially devoted to 
folk-lore. We have no knowledge of peasant life, 
and of the mixture of races in Southern France, 
which will help to explain the irregular turns of 
Ligurian fancy. Nor does Mr. Andrews assist us 
by his own extensive and peculiar knowledge of the 
topic. Perhaps, to tell the truth, the causes of such 
peculiarities in tradition are too remote and obscure 
to be discovered. The volume is, we think, the most 
curious in the useful series to which it belongs, and 
should be found in every library of folk-lore, that 
library which is now assuming unmanageable pro- 
portions. “Contes Ligures” is certainly one of the 
last that a sensible student will think of discarding ; 
it reflects great credit on the perseverance and taste 
of its collector, and we only regret that Mr. Andrews 
did the patois into French, not into English. 
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FICTION. 


1, Witpwarer Terrace. By Reginald E. Salwey. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2. A Great Dretomatist. By Mabel E, Wotton. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


In the best of the novels of Wilkie Collins there 
was a fascination of which the author alone seemed 
to have the secret: his method of producing horror 
was distinct and original; his skill in the manage- 
ment of an intricate plot was wonderful. Many 
other authors have attempted to produce his peculiar 
effect, and amongst them we must place the author 
of “ Wildwater Terrace,” now in its second edition. 
The terrace was, we read in the first chapter, “an 
uncompromising, bare, stone-coloured row of five 
houses.” We see it in the light of a lurid sunset on 
a wild October afternoon. It stands almost on the 
sea-beach, facing the sand-hills, ‘‘ completely isolated 
from all other human habitations; unattractive, 
dull, desolate.” A man, carrying a black bag, 
is struggling across the sand-hills towards the 
terrace. 

“With a shrugof his shoulders, and an exclama- 
tion half impatient, half self-encouraging, he 
ploughed his way to within ten yards of the centre 
house, and then taking a folded paper in a letter-case 
from his breast pocket, he consulted it carefully. 

“* Number one’; he turned to the outer house on 
his left hand. ‘Empty. Number two. Empty! 
Number three, the centre building; also long unten- 
anted. Number four, rented on a running lease of 
seven to fourteen years by Leonard Dagnall, Esq. 
Number five, furnished by the late Mrs. Deane, and 
reserved for her own occasional occupation, now also 
untenanted.’” 

Much of the opening chapters is undeniably effect- 
ive; but in the choice of scene, in the portrayal of 
character, in the method adopted, we are reminded 
of the work of Wilkie Collins. Mr. Salwey has not, 
however, the strength and invention which were 
conspicuous in “ Armadale” or “The Moonstone.” 
The plots of some of the best novels by Wilkie 
Collins were wildly improbable; but they did not 
seem wildly improbable. The fault of the plot 
of “ Wildwater Terrace” is that it seems wildly 
improbable; the motives are too weak, and the 
villainy is not clever enough for so clever a woman 
as the villain. There is another fault which seems 
to be almost inseparable from the novel of mystery 
—the second volume ruins the first. Where you 
have a mystery you must also have a solution; and 
where you have the solution, in nine cases out of ten 
you have a feeling of dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. In this novel we are led to expect too much from 
the first volume, and at the close of the second we feel 
that we have been deluded. There was a mystery con- 
nected with the house occupied by Leonard Dagnall; 
it is cleared up at last, thanks to the patient labour and 
investigations of a man-servant to whom his deceased 
mistress has bequeathed the entire terrace. He 
might well have spared himself such prolonged 
trouble ; under the circumstances he had every right 
to procure the intervention of an ordinary police- 
man, and by so doing he would greatly have abbre- 
viated this story. Mr. Salwey has some descriptive 
power ; he can produce in his pages the atmosphere 
of horror, but he cannot at present, if we may judge 
from this book, construct a good and convincing 
story, and his love of the melodramatic needs to be 
overcome. 

“ A Girl Diplomatist” is a great contrast to such 
a novel as “ Wildwater Terrace.” Here there is 
nothing that is horrible; all is conventionally pretty 
and very feminine. The heroine is tender and noble 
and beautiful. Three men, at least, are very fond 
of her. The men in the book are strange creatures ; 
the last thing that the lady novelist learns is the 
way in which one young man of average education 
and position talks to another. The lady novelist 
excels in the making of a readable story out of very 
slight materials. Two misunderstandings make one 
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volume, and the volume is not without interest. 
When, as in this instance, three men are fond of one 
woman, the opportunities for variety are remark- 
able; we have light and pretty scenes with badinage 
in them, pathetic scenes, passionate scenes. And one 
man secures the heroine,and a second goes abroad, and 
a third is consoled with someone else. The heroine 
is not very diplomatic, and where she is most diplo- 
matic we like her least; yet we read strange things 
of the Foreign Office and of the manner in which 
important appointments are made. The ordinary 
girl cares very little to read of the kind of girl that 
she is, but cares very much to read of the kind of 
girl that she would like to be; for this reason the 
novel should be popular among girls, and we are not 
surprised that it made its first appearance in the 
pages of a ladies’ journal. It is less popular with 
men ; that may possibly be because the ordinary man 
does not greatly care to read of the kind of man 
which he is thankful that he is not. Much of this 
story is pretty and attractive, but the delineation 
of the male characters is, with one exception, weak. 
When they are “ boyish” they are repulsively idiotic ; 
when they speak of serious subjects they are prigs. 
It is true that in real life many men are idiotic and 
many are prigs; but they do not excite the sympathy 
and admiration which is evidently expected for the 
heroes of “ A Girl Diplomatist.” 





ECONOMICS AS AT STONYHURST. 


Poriticat Economy. By Charles 8. Devas, Examiner in Political 
Economy at the Royal University of Ireland. Author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics,” etc. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy : 
‘* Stonyhurst Series.’’) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ir Political Economy ever was a dismal science, it certainly is 
not so now. The book before us is an excellent instance of the 
pains now taken to connect it with the problems of practical life. 
Moreover, the author is bound by his creed to connect it with 
ethics and religion. The result is a concise but extraordinarily 
comprehensive text-book, with plenty of human interest, attract- 
ive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, 
and last, but not least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, 
exposition of the elements of economic science. 

We must, however, remark that the purpose of the book 
somewhat interferes with its use by the general reader, still 
more with its use as a text-book for schools. Mr. Devas’s view 
of the Middle Ages is more idyllic than we expect even from 
the most devoted Catholics. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments and the Mexican Government suppressed the 
Jesuits: Mr. Devas brands them as “ infidel” at once. Most of 
the economic evils of modern society are traceable in great part 
to “ irreligious ethies.” Usury laws fixing a maximum rate are 
advocated, besides a very considerable amount of Government 
interference. Malthus’s principle is dismissed very curtly. 
Succession duties are attacked as “injurious to the continuance 
of the Christian family.” On what evidence is it stated that the 
personal cleanliness of the masses was greater in the Middle 
Ages than in the last three centuries, or that the ravages of the 
Black Death are not to be explained by a deficiency of doctors 
and drains? Surely the “ poverty of men” in Greece after the 
fourth century B.C. is explicable by emigration to the East and 
the growth of slavery, as well as irreligious rationalism? 
We could go on for some time pointing out similar disturb- 
ances due to the religious factor; these instances, taken hap- 
hazard, must suffice. Those who want a comprehensive sketch 
of economies, and can take Mr. Devas’s Catholicism at a con- 
siderable discount, may find this book of use. Looking at it as 
a text-book for examinations, it is not a good one, because (1) 
the elementary terms are defined afresh, not always in the 
accepted senses; (2) the dissertations on the housing of the 
poor, adulteration, and so on, will assuredly get into the papers 
of examinees in an expanded form—whence loss of time and 
marks; (3) the practice of providing a ready-made view on 
every question, down to the wholesomeness of tinned meats, 
treating other views, in small type, as “ Pitfalls,” and puttin 
such eminently disputable questions as compulsory nationa 
insurance and the Kight Hours Bill in a chapter headed “ Pre- 
valent Illusions,” seems to us fatal to the interests of higher 
education. Usually teachers do uot propose to give their pupils a 
ready-made answer for each question. They want to develop 
independent opinion. Whether the crude opinion of youth is 
right or wrong matters comparatively little : a better result will 
come by-and-by. Until we read this book we never realised how 
thoroughly dogmatic Roman Catholic education must be in 
secular subjects as well as in theology. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


DistincrTLy a thoughtful estimate of “ Browning’s Criticism 
of Life” has just been added to the Dilettante Library. So 
many books have been written of late about the poet that we took 
u r. Revell’s volume with misgiving—a mental attitude 
which is due to the perusal of two or three shallow and super- 
fluous deliverances on the literary methods and characteristics 
of his hero. Here, however, in scarcely more than a hundred 
pages, the story of Sordello is re-told with conspicuous insight, 
and fresh significance, we doubt not, will be cast to many readers 
by such an analysis on one of the most mystical and masterly of 
Browning’s poems. Stress is justly laid in these pages on 
Browning's vision of the greatness and worth of humanity and 
on the absence in his writings of that ignoble cynicism which is 
the outcome of a low estimate of men. If the poet was an 
optimist he was nevertheless —— conscious of the pathos 
and tragedy of human life, and no one has revealed with greater 
force or beauty the complexity of the moral problem. Yet at the 
same time, Browning was the last man to indulge in any weak 
sentiment about human frailty, and even when most oppressed by 
the mystery of life, he never lost his faith in the goodness of 
God, or in the triumph of that which is spiritual. These 
characteristics, and others not less significant, are brought out 
with skill and judgment in a little book, which is written with 
intellectual modesty as well as considerable literary grace. 

Under the general title of “The Children’s Library,” Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is bringing out a group of dainty and attractive 
books for young lovers of the marvellous. Before us lies one of 
the series, a fairy story of the good old-fashioned sort, and 
ealled “The Brown Owl.” This wonderful bird was the 
familiar of an old king, who was also a powerful magician, and 
it flits through the pages of the book in rather an uncanny way, 
and has much to Mo with the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
certain beautiful princess. Of course there is a gallant prince 
in ambush, and in the end the oracular Brown Owl is got rid of, 
though not until the princess has discovered the truth of the 
saying that the course of true love never did run smooth. These 
books are both cheap and choice, and paper, type, and binding are 
in admirable taste. 

Now that the General Election is close at hand, books big and 
little are apt to be thrust aside, since the newspapers at such a 
time assume a sudden importance. Amongst vena which are 
not likely to share the approaching neglect is “The Voter's 
Handbook,” a manual which has appeared just in the nick of time 
for the Parliamentary struggle of the next few weeks. The 
avowed aim of the work is to explain with brevity and clearness 
the nature of the various qualifications by virtue of which persons 
are enabled to vote at elections, as well as to render the system 
of registration which prevails at the present day intelligible to 
the average mind. Superflnous allusions to past history are 
wisely omitted from a manual intended for quick reference, and 
the authors have also had the good sense not to burden their 
pages with technical terms. The .scope of the volume is 
thoroughly comprehensive, for it deals not merely with Parlia- 
mentary elections in counties and boroughs, but also with 
municipal, county council, and school-board contests; the election 
of guardians of the poor and of vestrymen is also discussed, and 
in a supplement essential sections of the Electors’ Qualification 
and Registration Bill of 1892, which was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on the 25th of May, are given. 

“Life in the Royal Navy” is a straightforward and racy 
description of a bluejacket’s experiences in the forecastle of a 
modern ironclad. Mr. Holman calls his book the plain, unvar- 
nished tale of a sailor of to-day, and he writes, we may add, with 
the knowledge of a man who has spent twenty years in the lower 
ranks of the profession. As a lad, sound in wind and limb, he 
was taken on board Her Majesty's ship the St. Vincent, and was 
duly licked into shape, until he rose to be an able seaman, then a 
gunner, was afterwards chosen as one of the picked erew of the 
Bacchante when the Prince of Wales's sons made their voyage 
round the world, and finally on the principle of promotion by 
merit, he has reached the rank of warrant officer, and, to quote 
his own expression, is “ stil] serving, and like Micawber, is wait- 
ing for something to turn up.” The book gives a realistic account 
of everyday life on board a man-of-war,and Mr. Holman’s state- 
ments are not less clear and explicit than trustworthy. He 
speaks on the whole with enthusiasm, but we gather that he is 
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inclined to think that boys nowadays are treated with too 
much leniency on shipboard as on shore. In these piping days 
of peace even a sailor who has been a score of years afloat has 
comparatively little to recount in the way of personal adventure, 
though it has not all been plain sailing in our author's life at 
sea, and he has some capital yarns to tell in the course of his 
genial narrative. Mr. Holman thinks that life on board the 
Queen’s fleet will regain all its old popularity, when once ability, 
even in the forecastle, can rise to responsible and remunerative 
positions, and he is confident that such a day is dawning. 

There are several standard books on “ Insurance,” but they 
are written for professional experts, and therefore on a scale 
which the general reader does not require. The present work 
—a volume of less than three hundred pages—is one of a series 
of law-manuals, which seeks to give a concise epitome of various 
sections of the Statute Book, and to do so in a manner which is 
perfectly intelligible to the ordinary reader, and yet not without 
value to professional students. Mr. Morrell is already known 
by a book, which contains a singularly clear treatise on the law 
of bankruptcy, and the same faculty of luminous exposition is 
apparent in the book before us. Insurance in these pages is 
defined as a contract by which a person, in consideration of 
& gross sum or a periodical payment, undertakes to pay a 
larger sum upon the happening of a particular event, and this 
fairly covers the three chief developments of the system, 
namely, contracts which deal with life, fire, and shipping. The 
insurance of houses and goods against fire, and of ships and 
merchandise against casualties at sea, is a contract which is 
based on the principle of indemnity against loss. Life insurances, 
however, at all events in the form in which they are generally 
effected, deal with an event which is certain to oceur, and there- 
fore the only contingent element which has to be taken into 
account is the time of its happening; in other kinds of 
insurance the events against which a safeguard is sought 
are entirely of a contingent kind. The oldest form of 
insurance is that against fire, and it did not take practical 
shape until after public attention had been aroused by the 
Great Fire of Saniten in 1666 to the imperative need of some 
systematic provision against calamity. At first this appears to have 
been managed by underwriting, sometimes by individuals and 
sometimes by clubs; and an attempt was made—though without 
avail—-towards the close of the reign of Charles II. to enlist the 
services of the Corporation of London in a scheme of fire insur- 
ance. The first regular insurance office in London was opened 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange in 1681 by a com- 
mittee of merchants, and some of the insuranee offices now in 
existence were founded only a few years later. The Hand-in- 
Hand was established in 1596, the Sun in 1710, the Union in 
1714, the Westminster in 1717, the London and the Royal 
Exchange in 1720, whilst the first office in Scotland was also 
established in that year. Germany adopted the plan in 1750, 
France in 1816, and Russia in 1827. The first office in the 
United States was opened in Philadelphia in 1752, and it is 
interesting to learn that one of its early directors was no less a 
personage than Benjamin Franklin. Special attention is devoted 
in these pages to the subject of life insurance, and many points 
connected with rates of premium, foreign travel, proof of age 
and of death, payment of claim, as well as the assignment and 
surrender of policies, are passed in brief review. Without 
plunging the reader into a bewildering labyrinth of illustrative 
“cases,” a sufficient number of legal decisions are cited to bring 
into prominence the view arrived at in complicated issues by 
the Law Courts. 

Alderman Treloar, like Cowper's hero, is a “ citizen of credit 
and renown,” and he is, moreover, the historian of “ Ludgate 
Hill "—a pleasant monograph which has just passed in a revised 
and expanded form into a second edition. He rings the changes 
on the changes which have passed over that historic street since 
old St. Paul’s crowned its summit, and the turbid waters of the 
Fleet formed its western boundary. Traditions and legends of 
an earlier age concerning King Lud and other half-mythical 
city magnates are interwoven with records which describe the 
growth and omer of the sternly prosaic and mercantile 
associations of the steep and bustling thoroughfare of shops 
familiar to us all to-day. 
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